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PREFACE 


The Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation .(MKDC) applied to the 
Exemplary Projects Program of the National Institute of Justice in 1980. 
Although the project had not conducted a rigorous evaluation to measure its 
impact and therefore could not meet the Institute's stringent criteria for 
the exemplary" designation, the Exemplary Projects Review Board asked that 
this monograph be prepared to publicize MKDC's success in (1) developina 
broad-based °^tizen participation in anti-crime efforts, (2) linking crime 
prevention with neighborhood revitalization and leveraging funds from addi- 
sources for that effort, (3) serving as a small "town hall" for 
handling citizen complaints about city services, and (4) developing coopera- 
tive relationships with police and other city officials. The experienL of 
the Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation demonstrates the value of 

taking a comprehensive approach to reclaiming neighborhoods plagued by crime 
and deterioration. -c- a j 
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CHAPTER 1 

COMMUNITY CRIME PREVENTION: AN OVERVIEW AND INTRODUCTION 


1.0 Introduction 


The Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation (MKDC) in Brooklyn, New 
York, is a comprehensive neighborhood revitalization project. This organi¬ 
zation's battle to save its neighborhood from crime and continued deterior¬ 
ation IS conducted on three fronts. First, through its efforts to organize 
the community, thousands of Midwood residents have been enrolled in citizen 
car patrols. Operation Identification, block watchers, and other anti-crime 
programs. In addition, MKDC operates as a small "town hall" for Midwood 
residents and businessmen, giving the neighborhood a strong, clear voice for 
registering complaints and demanding services from police and other city 
officials. Finally, the Development Corporation has been successful in 
winning federal, state, and city financing for housing rehabilitation, 

commercial revitalization, youth recreation, education, and environmental 
projects. 

This monograph describes the history and operations of MKDC. To set the 
stage for this discussion, we begin with a brief overview of the range of 
community anti-crime efforts mounted throughout the country. 


1.1 Community Crime Prevention: The National Picture 


a decade, a wide variety of programs to prevent crime have been 
initiated by citizen action. These programs reflect the increasing recogni- 

tion tS' the oitlz.niY in ori«e preven- 

Sr'er»l„„ tr 1 resources tor protecting conmunities from 

the growing level of burglaries, assaults, and other crimes. While these 

programs were designed to reduce the rate of crime or its growth, they have, 

havr7ervey®;o^°*'°“^^^^^®‘^ Community crime prevention programs 

have served to increase personal interaction among neighbors, create an 

Voiiunir''n^^ assistance and self-help, and, in a word, restore a 

helped r..uc.Ths7;ar of^r:;:- involvement in these programs has 
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Each community crime prevention program is unique to the community it serves 
and can be distinguished by its size, the source of the initiative for its 
development, funding sources, and, of course, the specific components of the 
program. 


Some programs involve only a handful of neighbors who have joined together to 
protect their block or building from crime, but programs such as MKDC can 
involve thousands of citizens over a large geographical area. The initiative 
for these programs often has come from small groups of concerned neighbors or 
from local civic groups. Others, such as Operation Identification, have been 
sponsored by local police departments. National associations--such as 
Kiwanis, the Jaycees, the General Federation of Women's Clubs, and the 
National Retail Merchants Association—-have started programs and encouraged 
their members to join in these efforts. 


Financial support for many programs has come from state and local governments 
and, until recently, from the federal government. During the past decade, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), through the Comprehen¬ 
sive Crime Prevention Program, the Community Anti-Crime Program, and the 
Urban Crime Prevention Program, supported dozens of community anti-crime 
efforts across the country. But there have been non-governmental sources of 
financial support as well: local savings and loan institutions have publish¬ 
ed crime prevention brochures and have enclosed them with customers' monthly 
statements; businesses have contributed rewards for information leading to 
the arrest of suspected criminals; and local business and service organiza¬ 
tions have been willing to give small grants to neighborhood programs to 
underwrite crime prevention activities. 


Just as the size, source of initiative, and funding sources for these 
programs have varied, so have their focus and the specific citizen actions 
they require. Programs have been designed to: 

• reduce the opportunity for crime; 

• improve the responsiveness of the criminal justice 
system; and 

• provide assistance to local citizens who might otherwise 
turn to crime. 


Comprehensive crime prevention programs, such as that of the Midwood Kings 
Highway Development Corporation, include activities designed to meet each of 
these objectives. 


Reduction of Crime Opportunity . Among the most popular types of community 
crime prevention activities are those that are designed to reduce crime 
opportunity. Operation Identification, for example, encourages citizens to 
mark their personal belongings for easy identification in case of theft. 
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Citizen car patrols and block watcher programs seek to make citizens alert to 
suspicious behavior in their neighborhood and to report such behavior to 
police. Security surveys are conducted to advise homeowners and tenants on 
how they can protect their residences from break-in. Some programs provide 
security locks and burglar alarms to certain citizens. Most community crime 
prevention programs focus on reducing the incidence of home burglary, but 
some also aim at reducing the likelihood of robbery, rape, and assault (e.g., 
by providing escorts for the elderly or by distributing shriek alarms). 


Crime opportunity can also be reduced through "environmental design." Envi¬ 
ronmental design strategies include a variety of approaches for modifying 
the physical environment in order to minimize the ease with which criminals 
can operate. Some environmental design efforts are fairly long-term and 
costly, such as changing vehicular traffic patterns or reconstructing 
building entrances. Financial investments to improve commercial or rental 
property can also be grouped under this category. There are, however, a 
variety of less costly actions dealing with the environment that citizens can 
consider, such as increased outdoor lighting or the use of fences, hedges, or 
other barriers that inhibit outside access and enhance residents' perception 
of a "defensible territory." 


Improving the Response of the Criminal Justice System . Programs may also 
include activities designed to improve or complement the work of the criminal 
justice system. For example, some anti-crime groups monitor police response 
time, file citizen complaints against law enforcement agencies, and make 
demands for better service. Court watching programs, in which citizens 
attend court sessions and monitor the progress of certain cases, represent 
another effort to improve the criminal justice system’s responsiveness. 


Program activities may also address the needs of victims and witnesses. For 
example, crisis workers may respond to calls from the police in order to 
counsel victims, accompany them to the hospital, or provide other types of 
victim assistance. Citizens may also assist witnesses by reminding them of 
the court's location and trial dates, answering questions about what to ex¬ 
pect in court, or even accompanying them to court. 


Diverting Potential Criminals . The third category of program activities 
involves providing assistance to those persons who might otherwise turn 
to crime. Activities aimed at diverting potential criminals are not general¬ 
ly the province of neighborhood anti-crime efforts, but they have been 
installed in some communities as part of a comprehensive program. Examples 
of such activities include job placement and vocational training, drug 
rehabilitation, counseling for juvenile delinquents, and youth recreation 
programs. 
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1.2 Overview of the Monograph 


The purpose of this monograph is to introduce a specific example of a com¬ 
prehensive anti-crime and neighborhood revitalization program: the Midwood 
Kings Highway Development Corporation. While many communities across the 
country share the problems faced by the Midwood section of Brooklyn, each 
neighborhood is unique, in terms of the complexion of the crime problem and 
the resources available to combat it. Potential replicators of MKDC must 
first understand the social, economic, and political structure of their own 
communities and then adapt the Midwood approach to it. It is hoped that this 
monograph's review of the history and current operations of the MKDC program 
will spark the energy and imagination of citizens who want to take action to 
reduce crime and revitalize their neighborhoods. 


Chapter 2 looks at the early history of the Midwood Kings Highway Development 
Corporation, the development of the anti-crime project, and the Corporation's 
organization and staffing. Chapter 3 describes MKDC's crime prevention 
activities, as well as activities designed to revitalize the area's commer¬ 
cial districts and improve the quality of rental property. This chapter 
focuses on MKDC's approach to organizing Midwood into block associations and 
serving as a small "town hall" for the Midwood community. 


In Chapter 4, the Midwood example is used to highlight the major issues that 
replicators must address in setting up crime prevention programs in their own 
communities. A review of the MKDC program can be used to identify the major 
components of a comprehensive crime prevention and neighborhood revitaliza¬ 
tion effort, but each program must be tailored to fit the community it 
serves. Finally, Chapter 5 discusses the importance of recording the pro¬ 
gram's activities and assessing their impact. This chapter identifies 
several issues that planners should consider in designing an evaluation 
component. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


2.1 The Beginnings of the Midwood Kings Highway 
Development Corporation 


Midwood consists of a 200-aquare block area in central Brooklyn, New York, 
bounded by the Long Island Railroad cut on the north. Avenue P and Kings 
Highway on the south. Coney Island Avenue on the west, and Nostrand Avenue on 
the east. Midwood's 64,000 residents are primarily middle income, and there 
is a high proportion of senior citizens. While approximately 80 percent of 
Midwood's geographic area is made up of one- or two-family homes, an estima¬ 
ted 70 percent of the community's population lives in apartment dwellings. 
Historically, Midwood had been a middle-class neighborhood, but prior to 
the formation of MKDC, the community had experienced an influx of poor and 
transient residents. Increased crime rates, coupled with mounting deteriora¬ 
tion of Midwood's commercial and apartment buildings, had diminished the 
safety and desirability of living in the community. By 1976, Midwood resi¬ 
dents perceived their neighborhood to be at a dangerous transition point. 


In response to these unwanted changes in Midwood, the local Community Plan¬ 
ning Board, at one of its open meetings, requested volunteers to serve on 
steering committees that would assess neighborhood needs. Ten separate 
committees were formed, devoted to topics such as housing, recreation, crime 
prevention, education, fund-raising, sanitation, youth, and the elderly. The 
Planning Board sought committee members with experience or expertise in the 
topics under investigation. The housing committee, for example, included 
landlords, homeowners, and residents who worked with the local housing 
agency. Some committees sought assistance from the New York City Planning 
Department and interested faculty members from nearby Brooklyn College. 


Each committee was mandated to conduct a needs assessment and formulate re¬ 
commendations. The housing committee, for example, determined that the 
future of the Midwood community depended on improvements in the quality and 
appearance of housing. In recommending restoration and building improve¬ 
ments, the committee targeted housing on busy streets that were highly visi¬ 
ble to neighbors and visitors. The recreation committee found that the local 
parks were unused and in disastrous physical condition. One park was 
targeted for immediate improvement; the city's sanitation department was 
pressured to remove litter, money was raised for park beautification, and 
committee members convinced a local school horticulture department to tend 
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the plants. Once the condition of this park was improved, it was again 
frequented by community residents, thereby creating a demand for additional 
improvements. 


With the recommendations from the steering committees in hand, the Planning 
Board formed a development corporation that could seek funding from outside 
the city to help implement the various improvements that had been recommend¬ 
ed. The Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation (MKDC) was incorpora¬ 
ted as a non-profit, state chartered organization. The Planning Board sought 
activists with a long track record Of service in the Midwood community to 
serve as volunteers on the MKDC board of directors. This board was comprised 
of approximately 40 Midwood residents, mostly professional and business 
people. 


2.2 The MKDC Anti-Crime Project 

2.2.1 The Need for an Anti-Crime initiative in Midwood 


As stated earlier. Midwood residents were becoming increasingly concerned 
with the area's rapidly increasing crime rate. Indeed, the Midwood area was 
ranked third highest in New York City in residential burglary and first in 
both automobile theft and grand larceny from automobiles. An attitudinal 
survey conducted shortly after the formation of MKDC revealed that many 
residents were moving or considering moving from the community because of the 
crime problem. 


The New York Police Department's efforts to combat the rise in crime were 
greatly constrained by a series of manpower reductions. Since 1974, these 
reductions had brought down city—wide police strength by approximately one- 
third. The NYPD did try to launch various community anti-crime efforts 
such as Operation Identification and home security surveys, but these efforts 
were scattered and uncoordinated. Similarly, some local civic associations 
comprised of Midwood homeowners were involved in anti-crime activities, but 
lacked coordination and widespread involvement of the community. 


2.2.2 Coordination of the Proposai Effort 

In August 1977, a meeting was held with various MKDC board members and 
Borough President Howard Golden to explore possible funding opportunities 


Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation, "1979 Year End Report," 
Brooklyn, New York, 1980, p. 1. 
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Ibid., p. 2. 
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for Corporation projects. During the meeting, attention was called to a 
recommendation by a local Congressman that MKDC apply for federal monies 
being made available for community crime prevention efforts. Discussion 
focused on a request for grant proposals that had been issued by the Office 
of Community Anti-Crime Programs (OCACP) of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA), U.S. Department of Justice. OCACP was interested in 
funding several community crime prevention programs nationwide that would 
involve volunteers, strengthen existing organizations' anti-crime efforts, 
improve citizen-police cooperation, and integrate anti-crime efforts with 
other community improvement activities. It was decided that a proposal would 
be submitted by MKDC to OCACP, outlining a comprehensive approach to combat¬ 
ting crime in Midwood. 


The grant proposal was drafted by members of MKDC with assistance from local 
civic groups, the Borough President, Representative Elizabeth Holtzman, the 
City Justice Department, police captains of the 70th, 63rd, and 61st pre¬ 
cincts, and other federal and city officials. The authors of the proposal 
examined the area's crime problem, crime prevention programs implemented by 
police and homeowners' groups, and possible modifications in these programs 
to increase their effectiveness in combatting crime. Ideas and information 
were sought from a variety of sources. After an initial draft was written, 
the proposal was submitted to the Center for Community Change in Washington, 
D.C., where it was reviewed by the Center's technical assistance specialist. 
The proposal was then revised and submitted to OCACP on October 31, 1977. 
The entire grant proposal cost MKDC $500, with 55 volunteers donating some 
1,000 hours to the effort. 


2.2.3 Basic Goals of the Anti-Crime Project 


MKDC articulated seven basic goals that guided the ori^nal grant proposal 
and subsequent operation of the anti-crime project. These goals are 
presented below in order of decreasing priority, as listed by the authors 
of the proposal: 

1. Resident involvement . It was recognized that the 
success of all program components would rely upon the 
support and direct participation of large numbers of 
community volunteers. 

2. Reduction in crime . Crime prevention and detection 
activities were aimed at a common goal: a decrease in 
the incidence of crime within the Midwood community. 

The three target crimes identified by project planners 
were residential burglary, automobile theft, and 
grand larceny from automobiles. 
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3. 


Reduction in the fear of crime . The future of a 
community is dependent upon public perceptions of crime 
and safety as well as the actual crime rate itself. 
MKDC's approach was to instill in residents the belief 
that the crime problem in Midwood was serious, yet 
controllable. 

4. Ombudsman role . MKDC sought to provide Midwood resi¬ 
dents with a place to turn for redress of various 
grievances about the local criminal justice system. 

5. Police involvement . Without active police support 
of citizen anti-crime efforts, citizens could be 
expected to question the validity of such efforts and 
the importance of their own involvement in them. 

6. Integration with other projects . From the outset, MKDC 
envisioned the integration of the anti-crime project 
with other projects aimed at community stabilization 
and improvement, such as housing and commercial 
revitalization. 

7. Technical assistance to outside groups . After the 
anti-crime project was implemented, it was hoped that 
MKDC could provide technical assistance and advice to 
nearby communities interested in mounting similar 
anti-crime efforts. 


2.2.4 Project Components 


in the original grant proposal, several components of the anti-crime project 
were outlined. These components were not created or initiated by MKDC or the 
authors of the proposal. Rather, the anti-crime project was designed to 
expand, organize, and facilitate the operation of a number of citizen crime 
prevention activities that already existed in some form within the Midwood 
community. Many of these activities were originally undertaken by the NYPD, 
the local civic associations, and individual area residents; however, the 
effectiveness of these activities was being hindered by a lack of organiza¬ 
tion and low levels of community interest and participation. 


The broad range of anti-crime project components can be grouped into seven 
general categories: 

• resident organizing , including civic, block and tenant 
Organizing and block watchers; 

• patrols , including civilian car patrols, moped patrols, 
and tenant patrols; 
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• property protection , including home security surveys , 
Operation Identification, and automobile decals; 

• equipment distribution , including intruder alarms, 
whistles and shriek alarms, and door locks for the 
elderly; 

• public education , including a crime prevention news¬ 
letter and crime prevention education; 

• youth services , including youth recreation and a 
"Helping Hands" program; and 

• criminal justice system support , including court 
watchers and legislative surveillance. 


Each of these project components is described in detail in Chapter 3, Program 
Operations. 


2.3 Project Start-Up 

On June 1, 1978, the Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation received a 
$156,750 grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration to imple¬ 
ment its community anti-crime program. MKDC's paid staff members were 
recruited, screened, interviewed, and hired by the board of directors. 
The original staff was composed of an executive director for overall MKDC 
administration, an anti-crime project director, an assistant director, a 
community organizer, a security specialist, and a youth recreation coordi¬ 
nator. Initial staff efforts were concentrated on publicizing the project 
throughout the community, developing relationships with various local groups 
from both the public and private sectors, and organizing Midwood residents 
and recruiting them as volunteers. In addition, staff sought input from 
local police in planning anti-crime activities. The development of a solid 
working relationship with police personnel by MKDC staff is discussed in 
Section 3.1.1. 


After the first year of operation, the MKDC staff agreed that the number of 
hours needed to organize a community effort of this scope vastly exceeded 
their original projections. As community interest in the anti-crime project 
increased, staff members found themselves devoting many evening and weekend 
hours to MKDC activities. Due to their dedication, the participation 
of a massive corps of volunteers, and the assistance of police and other 
local groups, the MKDC anti-crime project was able to surpass all component 
objectives stated in the original grant proposal (e.g., form a new civic 
association, form 50 block and tenant associations, establish a car patrol 
base, expand car patrols to all sections of the neighborhood) . in June 1979, 
MKDC was awarded a second grant by the LEAA Office of Community Anti-Crime 
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Prevention, in the amount of $117,563, or 75 percent of the first-year 
grant. This reduction in funding was the result of federal budget cuts and 
an attempt to encourage increasing self-sufficiency and community responsi¬ 
bility for Midwood's anti-crime program components. 


As LEAA had intended, its first grant to MKDC provided the impetus for a 
comprehensive approach to reducing crime and stimulating community redevelop¬ 
ment. After receiving its initial funding for the community anti-crime 
project, the Development Corporation was able to secure additional funds from 
a variety of federal, state, city, and private sources to implement separate 
projects on housing, commercial revitalization, youth and education, and the 
environment. Since its inception, MKDC has received approximately $900,000 
in direct grant awards and has channeled over 12 million dollars of federal, 
state, and city monies into building improvements throughout the Midwood 
community. 


2.4 Organization and Staffing 


MKDC's overall organization is illustrated in Figure 2.1. Major Corporation 
policies are determined by a 40-member board of directors that meets as a 
group approximately once per month. The board represents a wide range of 
interests, including civic associations, school boards, and parent associa¬ 
tions. All board members reside in the Midwood community and serve MKDC as 
volunteers. MKDC and its board are headed by the Corporation's president, an 
economics professor at nearby Brooklyn College. The president visits the 
MKDC office regularly, is responsible for outreach to public officials, and 
represents the Corporation publicly. For example, during the week when 
Midwood was visited in preparation for this report, the board president met 
with MKDC staff at the Corporation's office and attended meetings with a 
local bank, the Borough President, civic associations, and the Planning Boeird 
of the City of New York. In addition to the president, four vice presidents, 
two secretaries, and a treasurer serve as the most active component of the 
board of directors. 


The remaining 31 members of the board are divided into several committees. 
The board began with a small anti-crime committee, and, each time additional 
MKDC projects were funded, corresponding committees of the board were form¬ 
ed. In addition, ^ hoc board committees are formed when a community problem 
arises that cannot be solved by the staff alone. For example, an ad hoc 
committee examined possible remedies to the impending foreclosure on a 215- 
bed nursing home in Midwood that was operating at full capacity. MKDC was 
eventually able to facilitate successful financial negotiations between a 
local bank and the nursing home. 


In full operation, MKDC employs 12 regular paid staff members. Five central 
staff members serve all of the Corporation's major projects; 
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Figure 2•1 

Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation Organization 
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• an executive director, whose duties include overall 
administration, fund raising, public relations, coordina' 
tion with the board of directors, and new project 
development; 

[; ' 

• a community organizer, who is responsible for outreach 
in the community and the formation of block and tenant 
organizations as sub-units of each civic association in 
the Midwood area; 

• an accountant, who handles bookkeeping and maintenance 
of project accounts; and 

• two secretaries, who handle typing, filing, and miscel¬ 
laneous other secretarial duties. 


The remaining seven staff members are assigned to individual MKDC projects. 
Each of the major projects—anti-crime, housing, commercial revitalization, 
education, and the environment—is run by a project director who reports to 
the executive director. Project directors also confer frequently with the 
relevant committees on the board of directors, discussing day-to-day opera¬ 
tions and problems that are faced. In addition to its director, the anti¬ 
crime project employs a security specialist, who assists in all phases of 
project activity, and a youth recreation coordinator, who oversees the youth 
recreation project component. 


In screening applicants for MKDC staff positions, three requirements were 
established: residence in the target community; a history of community in¬ 
volvement; and flexibility in work hours, the latter being particularly im¬ 
portant during the early stages of a project. Other desirable staff quali¬ 
ties cited by the executive director include good oral and written communi¬ 
cation skills and the ability to handle several different tasks simultane¬ 
ously. While no specific academic or vocational requirements were establish¬ 
ed, MKDC did seek staff with relevant vocational backgrounds. For example, 
the original project director was a former police detective; the current 
anti-crime project director has a background in retail security and is a 
former member of the Auxiliary Police, a citizen volunteer arm of the New 
York Police Department. MKDC's security specialist is also a retired police 
detective who helped set up car patrols in another section of Brooklyn before 
joining the Corporation. The executive director feels that the development 
of a positive relationship with local police is facilitated when a staff mem¬ 
ber has a police background or has, in some other capacity, established a 
rapport with the police department. 
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CHAPTER 3 
MKDC OPERATIONS 


The anti“crime project of the Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation 
includes a number of standard crime prevention activities that can be found 
in dozens of similar efforts across the country. Two notable features 
distinguish the MKDC program. First, through its community organization 
efforts, MKDC has enlisted a remarkably high number of Midwood residents-- 
40,000 people, nearly two-thirds of the neighborhood's total population in 
the fight to save their community from high crime and continued deteriora¬ 
tion. (The process of enlisting volunteers and organizing residents is 
described in Section 3.1.2.) MKDC has emerged as the hub of an effective 
communications network for Midwood and has given it a single, strong voice 
that gets the attention of government officials. Second, MKDC has been 

successful in integrating its anti-crime project with other projects devoted 
to housing, commercial revitalization, education, and the environment. Fund¬ 
ing for these projects has been garnered from a variety of federal, state, 
and private sources. The efforts of MKDC to revitalize Midwood have infused 
residents with new hope and interest in the future of their community and 
created an atmosphere that discourages crime. In Section 3.1, the opera¬ 
tions of MKDC's anti-crime projects are described in detail. The remainder 
of Chapter 3 provides an overview of the Corporation's other major projects 
housing, commercial revitalization, education, and the environment. 


3,1 The Anti-Crime Project 


In the wake of high crime rates and decreasing police manpower, crime was a 
principal concern of many Midwood residents. Thus, residents were highly 
receptive to MKDC's premise that ordinary citizens can take actions to 
reduce the vulnerability of their neighborhoods to crime. The anti—crime 
project was the first to receive funding by MKDC, and its success provided 
the impetus for the funding and implementation of all subsequent Corporation 
activities. MKDC staff members feel that the anti-crime project was essen¬ 
tial in mobilizing the community, generating interest in MKDC, and recruiting 
volunteers for direct program involvement. 
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3.1.1 Building a Relationship with Local Police 


The mutual cooperation of citizens and police is the cornerstone of an 
effective community crime prevention program. In many instances, the 
success of a project's efforts depends completely on police cooperation. 
For example, the utility of a block watcher network is greatly diminished if 
police do not respond quickly when suspicious criminal activity is witnessed 
and reported by area residents. Moreover, the role of anti~crime projects is 
often to encourage citizen use of police-sponsored programs, such as home 
security surveys and automobile decals. Police personnel must be willing to 
respond to this increased demand for their services. 


At the same time, citizens must have confidence in the competence and 
support of local police before they will invest their own time and money in 
crime prevention activities. Citizens may adopt a "why bother?" attitude 
when encouraged to participate in a particular program if they believe that 
local police are indifferent to the community's problems and do not respond 
promptly and courteously to calls for service. 


In Midwood, community-police relations were at their nadir prior to the 
start-up of the MKDC project. In the words of the anti-crime project direc¬ 
tor, residents perceived the police to be "part of the problem, not part of 
the solution." The police, in turn, complained of the lack of citizen 
cooperation they sometimes experienced. MXDC staff believe that this situa¬ 
tion has been turned around completely. 


Three separate police precincts fall within the boundaries of MKDC—the 61st, 
the 63rd, and the 70th. Police department officials from each of these pre¬ 
cincts were asked to provide input during the planning and drafting of the 
^nti-crime project grant proposal. Police input was solicited in 
this way so that local police departments would not view the project as a 
competitive effort. Once the project was funded, MKDC hired a former police 
detective as its first project director. With his first-hand knowledge of 
police department organization and practices, the project director was in a 
good position to continue to work for police acceptance and foster support¬ 
ive community—police relations. 


MKDC scheduled a meeting with all three police precincts shortly after 
project start-up to discuss various components of its anti-crime package. 
Project staff report that police attended this meeting somewhat reluctantly, 
but gave MKDC the opportunity to explain its philosophy and plans regarding 
citizen crime prevention. According to MKDC's executive director, this type 
of open discussion was very helpful in diminishing police resistance to the 
project. As one might expect, police had feared further manpower cutbacks as 
a direct result of citizen participation in crime prevention activities that 
were typically handled by police personnel. The anti-crime project director 
was able to convince police in the 63rd and 70th precincts that MKDC's 
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program sought to complement and not substitute for police efforts. It was 
not MKDC's intent to threaten police jobs in any way. In fact, MKDC empha¬ 
sized to the New York Police Department early on that the existence of the 
anti-crime project and the work of volunteers could not be used to justify 
decreased police services within the Corporation's catchment area, and 
monitoring was conducted by MKDC staff to ensure that these services did not 
diminish. 


Police now know that the community is behind them. According to Captain 
Arthur Deutsch of the 70th precinct, MKDC has helped raise police morale "500 
percent." Police from the 63rd and 70th precincts have cited several ways in 
which MKDC has had a positive impact on community-police relations: 

• Midwood residents are viewed by police as good complain¬ 
ants and reliable witnesses, being highly cooperative 
during both the investigation and criminal proceedings. 

• MKDC uses its community organization to recruit large 
numbers of residents for the 70th precinct's Court 
Watchers program. 

• Arresting officers sometimes receive letters of 
commendation from the MKDC project director. 

• When known repeat offenders are back "on the street," 
citizens often report this to MKDC, which in turn 
reports this to the precincts. 

• With MKDC help, neighborhood associations sometimes 
raise funds for special police needs (e.g., bullet-proof 
vests, patrol cars for th^ Auxiliary Police). 

• Complaints about city services, which sometimes jam police 
switchboards and consume police time, can now be referred 
to MKDC. 

• Police can notify MKDC of procedural or policy changes, 
relying on MKDC to notify Midwood residents through the 
block and tenant associations. 

• Complaints about police services are often made to MKDC, 
which then calls its contacts at the precinct headquar¬ 
ters. This process reduces the number of individual 
callers that the police deal with and gives them a chance 
to work out these difficulties with people they know. 


While MKDC has established superb working relationships with officers 
in the 63rd and 70th precincts, relations with the 61st precinct have not 
progressed. According to MKDC staff, the commanding officer at the 61st 
precinct is not receptive to citizen involvement in car patrols and does 
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not view the conununity organization as a help to his officers. This atti¬ 
tude, of course, sets the tone for the patrolmen and staff under his com¬ 
mand. This underscores the fact that a good relationship between a community 
organization and the police is not something that develops naturally; both 
groups must be willing to cooperate. 


3.1.2 Organizing Midwood Residents 


• Civic, Block, and Tenant Associations . Prior to the start-up of MKDC's 
anti-crime project, five civic associations were in place throughout Midwood, 
and these groups were made up almost exclusively of homeowners. The associa¬ 
tions focused more on neighborhood conditions than on crime, and there was 
little or no coordination between them. Only one association had any block 
associations, and those were few in number. MKDC's original project objec¬ 
tives were to: (1) form a sixth civic association in an unorganized portion 
of the project area; (2) form at least 50 block and tenant associations as 
organized sub-units of the civics; (3) coordinate crime prevention activities 
among the civics; and (4) facilitate the takeover of these activities by the 
civics so they could continue in the absence of federal funding. 


When the project first began, staff members broke down the target area into 
six sections, five of which represented existing civic association jurisdic¬ 
tions . Neighborhoods and buildings with the worst crime problems were tar¬ 
geted for the first organizing activities. This decision stands in contrast 
to that of many other anti-crime projects, which first initiate their pro¬ 
grams in areas with less severe problems in order to help establish their 
reputations. 


Before contacting individual residents, MKDC staff met with the leadership of 
the five existing civic associations. Staff members report that these 
associations were highly competitive with each other and perceived MKDC as a 
threat because it might encroach on their membership. MKDC's executive 
director recalls that working with the civics required a lot of "smoothing of 
the waters" at first. MKDC stressed publicly that it was not a membership 
organization but, rather, sought to organize residents and interest them in 
joining civic associations and improving their community. MKDC's goal was to 
serve as the umbrella organization for Midwood's civic associations and the 
block and tenant groups it would organize within them, stepping in only when 
the civics needed assistance or a single, unified voice to represent them to 
city officials. 


Initial resident outreach efforts were aimed at publicizing MKDC's anti-crime 
activities and encouraging participation in them. Outreach included the 
distribution of a newsletter called the Midwood Sentry (described in Section 
3.1.6 and reproduced in Appendix A) to all community residents, and pre¬ 
sentations by MKDC staff at general civic association meetings, urging 
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fibers to help organize groups of their neighbors into block and tenant 
janizations. When individuals expressed an interest in forming such 
>ups, they were encouraged to invite their neighbors to an organizing 
iting in their homes, at which MKDC staff could describe the range of the 
rporation'a anti-crime activities. 


:ly on, MKDC staff also canvassed the blocks and apartment buildings in 
Iwood, with the community organizer going door-to-door to talk with 
sidents, examine possible problems in their neighborhoods, and ask about 
sir interest in forming block or tenant groups. Once a resident expressed 
willingness to host an organizing meeting, MKDC helped to schedule the 
sting and prepared publicity flyers for distribution to that person's 
.ghbors. 


anticipation of the organizing meeting, the community organizer developed 
List of the problems, i£ any, that were mentioned by residents during her 
-tial contact. While security problems were generally foremost in resi- 
its' minds, other types of problems were noted as well, such as poor 
litation, elevator manufacturing, or landlord-tenant disputes. This 
>ad focus on neighborhood conditions is important, for improved physical 
I social conditions in a neighborhood serve to heighten citizens' sense of 
itrol over their environment. The community organizer also developed a map 
the block, noting the condition of the housing and any special security 
isures that should be taken (e.g., pruning of shrubs near a house, increas- 
outside lighting). Before meeting with a new tenant association, the 
imunity organizer conducted an inspection of the apartment building, again 
'ing special attention to its security. A sample inspection report is 
Ltained in Appendix B, 


I meetings themselves were typically attended by MKDC's conununity organi- 
-, anti-crime project director, and security specialist. Each of the 
:i-crime activities available to residents through MKDC was discussed and 
lidents were asked to sign up for the programs in which they wanted to 
■ticipate. Security-related issues were the principal, but not exclusive, 
!us of the remainder of each meeting. A large portion of these meetings 
I devoted to an open discussion of participants’ concerns, and specific 
iblems previously identified by the community organizer were examined. 

the conclusion of each meeting, a block or tenant steering committee, 
.ded by a captain and a security officer, was elected to serve a more 
ive role in the association, coordinate anti-crime activities, and com- 
icate with civic association leadership when necessary. Copies of meeting 
endance sheets were given to civic associations by MKDC, and minutes of 
meetings were filed in the MKDC office; sample reports for both a block 
. tenant meeting are included in Appendix C. 


I anti-crime project's original goal of organizing at least 50 block and 
ant associations during the first year was easily met. By September 1978, 
t four months after project start-up, a sufficient number of block and 
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tenant associations was formed in the previously unorganized northeast 
section of Midwood to permit the creation of an additional civic associa¬ 
tion. As of September 1980, over 200 block and tenant associations had been 
organized in Midwood. All of the block and tenant groups are incorporated in 
their local civic associations, which report increased membership and parti¬ 
cipation as a result of MKDC's efforts. 


After community awareness of MKDC and its anti-crime activities was increased 
during the early phases of the project, staff members no longer needed to 
drum up citizen interest in forming new block or tenant associations. Resi¬ 
dents now take the initiative to call MKDC's office to request that its staff 
examine their block or building and attend an organizing meeting. MKDC's 
direct involvement in fledgling block and tenant associations does not go 
beyond the initial organizing meeting, and it becomes the responsibility of 
the block steering committee to sustain resident interest in the crime pre¬ 
vention activities. MKDC staff feel that the success of its anti-crime 
activities can be attributed in part to Midwood's large number of senior 
citizen volunteers. The involvement of retired persons can contribute sig¬ 
nificantly to this type of program. Because their schedules are relatively 
flexible, they can engage in volunteer activities during standard working 
hours. 


• Block Watchers . Prior to the establishment of MKDC, the New York City 
Police Department had been largely unsuccessful in its efforts to recruit 
volunteers to participate in a network of block watchers. For example, after 
several years of operation, only about 700 people in the 70th precinct were 
enlisted in the program out of a population of roughly 125,000 . 


Each of the 235 block and tenant associations currently in place now has an 
operating block watcher network. At block and tenant association organizing 
meetings, MKDC stresses the "every-citizen-a-block-watcher" concept and the 
responsibility of all neighbors to be alert, help each other, and report 
suspicious criminal behavior to the police. At the end of the meetings, 
copies of the police department training manual for this program are distrib¬ 
uted. 


In conjunction with the block watch program, MKDC introduces the idea of a 
telephone alert chain. Civic associations distribute to each block and 
tenant association member a card to post by the telephone containing the 
names and phone numbers of three of that person's neighbors. Careful prepar¬ 
ation of these cards enables an entire block or apartment building to be 
notified of an emergency within a few minutes. Participants are instructed 
to dial 911 to report the emergency to the police, turn on outside lights if 
it is nighttime, and, if they wish, respond to the scene of the emergency 
with at least three other neighbors. In one case where the telephone alert 
chain proved successful, a woman at home with her two children heard a 
break-in and called 911 and the three neighbors whose names were posted by 
her phone. Within minutes, several neighbors ran out of their houses to 
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confront the would-be burglar. The police then arrived on the scene, and the 
suspect was apprehended. The residents are advised to exert extreme caution 
in responding to the scene of a crime. Even in groups, this behavior can 
prove dangerous, particularly if the suspect is carrying a weapon. 


3.1.3 Patrols 


• Civilian Car Patrols . Prior to the LEAA grant award, two of the civic 
associations in Midwood had purchased cars and citizens band radio equipment 
and were operating their own civilian car patrols on an average of four 
nights per week. These two patrols functioned independently of each other, 
covering approximately one-fourth of the Midwood area. MKDC's original 
project goals were to add three new car patrols, enlist 500 additional patrol 
participants, expand the patrols to canvass the entire Midwood project area, 
and coordinate all of the patrols through a central communications center. 


Car patrols were in operation by all six of Midwood's civic associations just 
four months after the MKDC project began. Each association is responsible 
for patrolling its section of Midwood. Residents have expressed a great deal 
of interest in volunteering for these patrols, which are viewed by them as 
visible proof of their own determination to protect and revitalize their 
neighborhoods. In its 1980 Year End Report, MKDC reported that over 1,500 
citizens have become car patrol volunteers. Patrol services have been 
steadily increased to cover the 8:00 p.m. to midnight time slot seven days 
per week all year long. 


Importantly, MKDC has established a patrol base at its headquarters to moni¬ 
tor and coordinate the patrols. This base is manned by a volunteer every 
night that the patrols are in operation. Citizens band radios provided by 
the Citizens Committee for New York City enable the patrols to communicate 
with the base operator, and the operator contacts the police when necessary. 
A log is maintained by the operators, indicating the reasons and actions 
taken for patrol-to-base communications. The number of reports made to the 
base station varies tremendously from night to night. 


Three-hour training classes for new patrol volunteers are conducted by the 
anti-crime project director and security specialist in conjunction with 
police trainers. The four principal themes emphasized during these classes 
are; (1) patrollers should never get out of the patrol car; (2) the base 
operator should be obeyed; (3) the car should be "respected"; and (4) 
patrollers should cooperate with the public. Patrollers are also told to 
drive at a speed of approximately 10 miles per hour and instructed in the 
use of the CB radio. Finally, police department documents that explain 
regulations for civilian car patrols and the proper procedures to be followed 
are distributed. 
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Two problems anticipated by MKDC concerning civilian car patrols were 
vigilantism and participant boredom. Potential vigilantism was avoided by 
the screening of patrol volunteers. At a minimum, the personal recommenda¬ 
tion of the block or building captain was required before an individual 
volunteer was allowed to participate in civilian patrols. In spite of this 
screening effort, however, a patroller occasionally had to be dismissed due 
to inappropriate patrol behavior. Potential participant boredom was avoided 
by assigning patrollers responsibilities that are not strictly related to 
security, but are of benefit to the community. Patrollers take note of 
neighborhood conditions, watching for potholes, broken street lights, poor 
sanitation, and non-functioning traffic lights. In addition, citizens often 
flag down the patrol vehicles to report complaints about neighborhood condi¬ 
tions. These complaints are recorded by patrollers or radioed to the base 
station operator and forwarded the next day to the appropriate city agencies 
for corrective action. Examination of the base station logs reveals that the 
bulk of reports to the operator concern these types of neighborhood condi¬ 
tions. While the original purpose of having the car patrollers make these 
reports was to help relieve their boredom, it is clear that this procedure 
has contributed to residents' feelings of control over the quality of their 
neighborhood. 


Patrols are periodically checked by MKDC's security specialist to ensure that 
proper procedures are being• followed. Records kept by the base operators are 
examined regularly, radio broadcasts are monitored, and sometimes the cars 
are surreptitiously followed by the security specialist as they make their 
rounds. Reports are also submitted to the security specialist by the patrol¬ 
lers on the number of miles covered and their total time on patrol. A copy 
of the form used for this purpose appears in Appendix D. The security 
specialist estimates that approximately 20 miles are covered by the patrol on 
an average night. 


When MKDC first became involved in citizen car patrols, all car maintenance, 
insurance, and fuel costs were paid with LEAA funds. The Development Corpor¬ 
ation has gradually turned over financial responsibility for the car patrols 
to the individual civic associations, which raise funds by asking members to 
pay a five dollar fee. Midwood residents are willing to finance the civilian 
patrols and have come to expect the presence of the patrol car during evening 
hours. In fact, the civic associations sometimes receive calls from their 
members if they do not see the patrol on a particular evening. 


• Moped Patrols . Because police manpower reductions had severely restricted 
police patrols on residential streets during all hours, MKDC planned to org¬ 
anize local youths to patrol on mopeds during the afternoon and early evening 
hours, augmenting the civilian car patrols described above. However, this 
project component had to be dropped because of changes in New York State 
legislation mandating vehicle inspection and registration, insurance, and the 
possession of a driver license for moped operators. The mopeds purchased by 
MKDC were made available to the Auxiliary Police of the New York Police 
Department, with MKDC continuing to maintain and insure the motorbikes. 
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Unfortunately, when the Police Department was to assume these costs, they 
declined to continue using the vehicles. A decision was made by MKDC to sell 
the mopeds and use the money for other programs. 


MKDC staff members view moped patrols as their only major project failure. 
They strongly suggest that other programs considering the adoption of this 
component examine the restrictions imposed by state and local rules of 
registration. 


• Tenant Patrols . MKDC planned to establish tenant patrols in the lobbies 
of all apartment buildings where tenants were organized and where such 
patrols would be both feasible and useful. First, a building must possess a 
sufficient number of residents to be able to sustain a volunteer patrol 
effort. Secondly, a building must lack adequate existing security measures, 
such as a 24-hour doorman service or a buzzer and intercom system used by 
residents before permitting building entry. 


Volunteer patrollers serve as lobby monitors, screening persons who seek 
entry to the building. Signs posted near the entrance of the building 
announce the existence of the patrol. When MKDC staff first helped to im¬ 
plement these patrols, they had to establish a mechanism whereby patrollers 
could communicate with building residents when nonresidents appeared to visit 
them. CB walkie-talkies did not work indoors, and the cost of installing 
lobby telephones was prohibitive. To solve this problem, residents on the 
ground floors of buildings were recruited to make their telephones available 
to lobby monitors if they needed to call another resident to verify the 
identity of someone seeking building entry. Lobby patrollers were also 
equipped with shriek alarms to permit emergency communication with building 
tesidents when necessary. 


3.1.4 Property Protection 

• Home Security Surveys . During a home security survey, a police official 
walks through and around a private home or apartment to identify security 
weaknesses and possible corrective measures for the residents. This informa¬ 
tion is recorded on a survey form, which is given to the residents for 
future reference as they make home security improvements. 


As a general policy, the New York Police Department offered to conduct 
security surveys for area homeowners; however, MKDC discovered that surveys 
were conducted on individual homes or apartments only after they had been 
burglarized or otherwise victimized. As part of its anti-crime project, 
MKDC proposed to initiate and accept at least 250 resident requests for home 
security surveys that would serve a preventive function, in the absence of 
any prior burglary attempt. Survey requests would be initiated by MKDC 
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during block and tenant organizing meetings and through announcements con¬ 
tained in the crime prevention newsletter (see Section 3.1.6). These re¬ 
quests would then be turned over to local police precinct officers. 


Over 2,000 survey requests have been registered with MKDC. However, problems 
were encountered in conducting the surveys once requests were made, as police 
manpower reductions have greatly affected their ability to handle this large 
volume of requests. Thus, MKDC's effort to register Midwood residents for 
the survey has created a huge backlog of requests in all three police pre¬ 
cincts serving the project area. Unfortunately, according to MKDC staff, the 
problem of insurance liability precludes the possibility of the police 
training laypersons to conduct the surveys; the staff fears that homeowners 
might sue a survey administrator if their house were burglarized despite 
their compliance with the survey recommendations. 


• Operation Identification . Operation ID, a program employed by many police 
departments throughout the country, involves the permanent engraving of 
personal property with an identifying number (such as one's social security 
number or motor vehicle registration number) and registration of the number 
and a list of marked property items with the local police. Door and window 
decals warn potential intruders that property is marked. 


While the New York Police Department had initiated Operation ID, MKDC found 
that none of the police precincts serving Midwood had any engraving tools, 
and participation in the program was typically encouraged only after a per¬ 
son's home had been burglarized. The MKDC anti-crime project purchased 
dozens of engraving tools and police provided registration cards and decals 
to the project free of charge. These materials are distributed to residents 
through their block security officer, a procedure that MKDC believes can 
help generate interest in new block or tenant associations. After all in¬ 
terested individuals in a block or apartment building have had an opportun¬ 
ity to use the engraving tool, the block security officer returns it to MKDC 
for use by another association. 


• Automobile Decals . Prior to project start-up, the 70th police precinct in 
Midwood had enrolled several vehicles in an auto decal program, in which 
autos display a decal with the precinct and sector of the owner's residence 
and a color-coded circle indicating the age and sex of the principal driver. 
As with Operation ID, MKDC sparked citizen involvement in this program by 
tying recruitment to its community organizing effort. Decal requests are 
turned over to the police precincts by the Corporation. MKDC reports that it 
has enrolled 1,500 auto decal registrants, with an estimated 500-600 more 
requests being received directly by the police precincts. All three police 
precincts now have the program in full operation. 


3.1.5 Equipment Distribution 


• Intruder Alarms . In its anti-crime project proposal, MKDC targeted resi¬ 
dential burglary as a major problem and realized that homes and apartments 
are particularly vulnerable to illegal entry when left vacant for a period of 
time. Fifty "install-it-yourself" burglar alarms were purchased by the Cor¬ 
poration and distributed to the six civic associations in Midwood. As recom¬ 
mended by MKDC, the associations lend the devices out to vacationing members 
for a small fee, such as five dollars for one weekend's use. By charging a 
usage fee each time a device is loaned out, the civic associations are able 
to purchase additional alarms. As one would expect, the demand for these 
burglar alarms is heaviest during the summer months when there is a large 
number of vacationing residents. 


• Whistles and Shriek Alarms . The need for a personal noisemaking device to 
alert others when trouble is feared was keenly felt by Midwood residents, 
particularly the elderly. The original anti-crime grant proposal included a 
provision for distributing numerous whistles to elderly Midwood residents. 
Soon after project start-up, 3,000 whistles were donated to the project by 
Citibank and distributed to these residents. Unfortunately, the devices 
proved inadequate for two reasons: first, their blast was not sufficiently 
loud to permit users to summon assistance from beyond the immediate vicinity; 
and second, they required considerable effort to blow and thus were unsuit¬ 
able for use by the elderly. 


In response to these problems, MKDC purchased over 1,700 "shriek alarms," 
freon-loaded devices that are hand activated to produce a piercing noise that 
can be heard for several blocks. The project describes public reaction to 
the distribution of these alarms as phenomenal, greatly increasing attendance 
at initial block and tenant association meetings where they were distributed 
free-of-charge to the elderly and tenant patrollers. Because of this high 
demand, MKDC exhausted the funds budgeted for the alarms within six months. 
At this time, the alarms are purchased directly by civic associations and 
distributed free to elderly residents, while others are required to pay for 
them at a price slightly above cost. With these payments, the associations 
can buy more alarms. 


® Locks for the Elderly . Due to the constraints imposed by fixed incomes, 
some of Midwood's increasing elderly population could not afford adequate 
locks to secure their homes. During its first year of operation, MKDC 
installed 157 locks free-of-charge to elderly citizens who requested them and 
met the following criteria: over 60 years of age; living on a fixed income 
below $5,800; residing in the Midwood area; and possessing inadequate door 
locks for security purposes. Over 450 senior citizens requested the free 
locks, but most applicants did not meet these four criteria and thus had to 
be refused this assistance. 
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3.1.6 Public Education 


• Crime Prevention Newsletter . LEAA grant funds were used to establish a 
community-based publication, the Midwood Sentry , that could explain the 
Corporation's crime prevention and neighborhood revitalization activities, 
encourage volunteer participation in these activities, and inform readers 
about self-help security measures. As originally conceived by program 
planners, this newsletter would be published monthly; however, funds were 
available for only nine issues during the first year of MKDC operation, 
and in the second year seven were published. 


All writing and photography for the Sentry is done by volunteers, although an 
editor is paid $100 per issue to handle coordination of volunteers, copy 
editing, layout, galley proofs, and corrections. Midwood teenagers, many of 
whom are identified by MKDC as "emotionally handicapped," are paid $1.25 per 
hour to deliver the Sentry to approximately 9,000 local residents, schools, 
and merchants. MKDC also mails the publication to over 1,000 "influential 
people and agencies" outside its boundaries, helping to establish the Corpor¬ 
ation's reputation. 


While early issues focused on announcing the goals of MKDC and the anti-crime 
project, providing crime prevention tips, and describing program success in 
community organization, later issues have covered broader issues. Articles 
boosting Midwood appear regularly, as do brief stories on Midwood's notable 
residents ("Midwood Faces") and community activities ("Midwood Places"). A 
copy of the November - December 1980 Sentry is reproduced in Appendix A of 
this report. 


• Crime Prevention Education . Prior to the anti-crime project, the only 
available materials in Midwood on crime prevention techniques were pamphlets 
distributed by the New York Police Department. MKDC scheduled a weekly crime 
prevention course for community residents at the local high school with ex¬ 
pert guest speakers from the local police precincts. This course was later 
abandoned for two reasons. First, MKDC described the invited speakers as 
difficult to schedule and generally ineffective in the delivery of their 
talks. Second, attendance at the course sessions by Midwood residents was 
poor. Because MKDC's block and tenant association organizing meetings were 
popular and well-attended, the crime prevention techniques that were to be 
introduced during the course became a central feature in the presentations of 
the anti-crime project staff at these meetings. Police department and other 
government documents describing crime prevention techniques are also distrib¬ 
uted at the meetings and in response to individual requests. 
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3.1.7 Youth Services 


• Helping Hands . The Helping Hands program involves the identification of 
"safe houses" where youngsters can turn if they encounter trouble of any kind 
on their way to or from school. MKDC introduced the idea to the parent 
associations of six local elementary and junior high schools, and these 
associations implemented the program. Residents register for the program and 
are screened and instructed in proper emergency procedures by parent associa¬ 
tion members. Red Helping Hands decals are prominently displayed in the 
windows of participants' houses so children can identify them easily. Over 
4,000 Midwood houses presently display the Helping Hands decal. 


• youth Recreation . MKDC program planners wanted to sponsor a recreation 
center for youths at local Morrow High School. This center would serve the 
dual function of providing constructive group activities for youths and 
creating a busier community atmosphere in which crime is less likely to 
occur. To reduce the cost of the proposed center, the project applied for 
and was granted a waiver of high school opening fees from the New York City 
Board of Education, saving MICDC over $4,700 in its first year alone. Further 
cost savings to MKDC were realized when the local Police Athletic League 
agreed to co-sponsor the center by providing recreation personnel at no 
charge to MKDC and extending its insurance liability policy to cover the 
center. Thus, the LEAA grant money slated for youth recreation could be 
devoted to paying the salaries of MKDC's youth coordinator and lobby moni¬ 
tors . 


Initially, the recreation center was open two nights per week from 7:00 to 
10:00 p.ra. and, within two months, 350 Midwood youths aged 13 to 17 were 
registered with the center. With the impetus of the recreation center's 
original LEAA funding and the co-sponsorship of the Police Athletic League, 
MKDC was awarded a $64,000 contract from the New York City Youth Board to 
expand the center. At present, the center is open five days per week from 
2:30 to 10:00 p.m. and serves approximately 90 youths each day. Supervised 
afternoon and evening activities for youngsters include basketball, gymnas¬ 
tics, volleyball, and a print shop class. MKDC has made remaining high 
school space available at no cost to other non-profit community groups, such 
as civic and block associations, church groups, the Little League, and folk 
dancers. 


3.1.8 Criminal Justice System Support 


* Court Watchers . The presence of community residents at local courtroom 
trials exposes citizens to the criminal justice system and is believed to 
increase the public accountability of judges, police, and other key actors in 
the system. With the help of MKDC, the civic associations, and the community 
affairs officers of the Midwood police precincts, groups of residents have 
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been mobilized to monitor the progress of significant cases or those involv¬ 
ing repeat offenders. Civic association organizers call their members in the 
evenings from MKDC headquarters to recruit court watcher volunteers. 


To help spark interest in the court watcher program, MKDC began by paying 
court watchers a stipend amounting to $1.25 per hour as well as bus transpor¬ 
tation to court. The Corporation was able to eliminate the stipend without 
any evidence of decreased interest in court watcher participation. Soon 
afterward, transportation fees were also made unnecessary, as the 70th 
police precinct agreed to provide a free police bus and driver when needed by 
court watchers. 


After the first year of court watchers in Midwood, MKDC estimated that 
approximately 15 cases were monitored, all requiring multiple appearances, 
and that 500 community residents had been exposed to the judicial system 
through the program. The community affairs officer of the 70th police 
precinct in Midwood observed that arresting police officers, as well as crime 
victims and witnesses, are heartened to see this evidence of community 
support. 


• Legislative Surveillance and Assistance . By notifying the community about 
pending legislation through the Sentry and the civic associations, MKDC has 
increased both the accountability of legislators to their Midwood constituen¬ 
cy and the number of Midwood residents providing input in the legislative 
process. For example, in November 1980, one of the civic associations, the 
Midwood Civic Action Council, took action to fight proposed state legislation 
to impose a 100 percent tax assessment on personal property. The association 
circulated petitions against the proposed laws and held rallies to express 
citizen views and formulate additional strategies for opposing the legisla¬ 
tion. In addition, the Midwood Civic Action Council chartered a bus to the 
State Capitol in Albany to allow members to participate in peaceful demon¬ 
strations there to make their opposition known. 


MKDC has also contributed to the legislative process by sharing its expertise 
in community crime prevention with legislative committees addressing crime- 
related issues. MKDC reports that its anti-crime staff members have deliver¬ 
ed invited testimony on its project operations before the Sub-Committee 
on Crime of the U.S. House of Representatives Judiciary Committee, the New 
York State Senate Committee on Juvenile Justice, and the New York State 
Legislative Task Force on Criminal Justice. 


3.2 Integration of Anti-Crime Project with Other MKDC Efforts 


As noted earlier, an important feature that distinguishes MKDC from other 
community crime prevention programs is its integration of anti-crime activi¬ 
ties with other efforts aimed at community improvement. with the impetus of 
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the aiiti“crini© project, MKDC has been successful in obtaining funding for 
major projects in four other areas: housing; commercial revitalization; 
education; and the environment. These projects are all aimed at making 
Midwood a more desirable place to live, work, and do business. The projects 
are also designed to increase resident interest in revitalizing Midwood and 
volunteering for MKDC activities. 


Each MKDC project has specific goals as well. By helping to-upgrade the 
housing stock in the community, MKDC seeks to improve the physical appearance 
of Midwood's buildings, raise rents to a level that will discourage transi¬ 
ents, and attract more permanent residents with greater interest in the 
future of the community. Commercial revitalization efforts are designed 
to increase the quantity of business done in Midwood. School conditions are 
also an indication of community health; MKDC has developed programs to 
service students with special needs and to enrich the educational experience 
for all students. Finally, improving the environment helps to make Midwood a 
more healthy and attractive community. The activities of each of these 
projects are described in the following sections. 


3.2.1 The Housing Project 


MKDC's housing project is concerned with the rehabilitation of multi-family 
buildings, aimed at making these buildings more secure and attracting less 
transient residents. The project began in 1978 with grant awards from the 
State of New York. At present, the major funding source for the project is 
the New York City Department of Housing, Preservation, and Development. 


Buildings and neighborhoods are targeted for rehabilitation when deteriora¬ 
tion and landlord disinvestment are apparent. First, MKDC sends a contact 
letter to all landlords of targeted buildings to describe the types of 
assistance for rehabilitation efforts available through the Development 
Corporation. The housing project director then approaches landlords in 
person to encourage them to apply for rehabilitation financing to make 
building improvements. As one would expect, some landlords are initially 
resistant to MKDC's suggestions in spite of the potential advantages of 
rehabilitation that are explained to them (e.g., tax deductions, easing or 
eliminating rent control restrictions, and greater heat efficiency). If a 
landlord remains opposed to rehabilitation, tenants are organized to press 
for it, sometimes by going on a rent strike if such drastic action appears 
necessary. MKDC encourages the tenants to develop a rank-ordered list of the 
building repairs and improvements that are needed. This list can be provided 
to the landlord to serve as a basis for landlord-tenant negotiations. When 
landlord resistance continues in spite of all these efforts, MKDC may con¬ 
tact city agencies that can exert further pressure, such as the New York City 
Code Enforcement agency. However, MKDC prefers to take this type of action 
only as a last resort. 
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when a landlord becomes interested in renovation, the housing project direc¬ 
tor examines the building from attic to basement, noting physical conditions 
that require improvement and the changes desired by tenants. A suggested 
rehabilitation schedule and cost estimate is developed by the project direc¬ 
tor and negotiated with the landlord. Suggested overall building improve¬ 
ments typically include lobby painting, upgraded electrical wiring, and new 
landscaping, windows, roof, plximbing, and boiler unit. Individual apartment 
units often receive new kitchens and baths. A rehabilitation plan is final¬ 
ized after landlord consideration and adjustments. The MKDC housing project 
director also urges area bankers to make mortgage investments in these rehab¬ 
ilitation projects, determines the best loan package available based on land¬ 
lord needs, and does most of the loan paperwork that is required. 


MKDC involvement does not end once building improvements are underway. When 
tenant-in-place rehabilitation is conducted, some tenants, particularly the 
elderly, need help to prepare for rehabilitation and clean their apartments 
afterward. MKDC also helps landlords in establishing higher rent structures 
after rehabilitation is completed. All tenants generally receive a new two- 
year lease, and an effort is made to keep new rents as low as possible so 
they will remain affordable to tenants in residence. 


In addition to direct involvement in building rehabilitation efforts, MKDC 
participates in other activities aimed at improving the overall quality of 
Midwood housing. For example, five free workshops for building superinten- 
dants were sponsored by MKDC in cooperation with the development corporations 
in two neighboring communities and the Cooperative Extension of Cornell 
University. Workshop topics included plumbing, heating, general electrical 
repairs, and weatherization; "hands-on" practice was included. 


3.2.2 Commercial Revitalization 


Businesses in Midwood have long been plagued by diminished markets, closings, 
and vandalism. To help turn this situation around, MKDC helped organize 
Boards of Trade on each of Midwood's three major commercial strips. MKDC 
works with these groups to make local businesses more aware of what they can 
do to attract customers and make their stores more secure. 


The U.S, Department of Housing and Urban Development awarded a block grant to 
the City Office of Economic Development for upgrading of Midwood's Avenue J 
commercial district; as a subcontractor on the project, MKDC received $45,000 
in grant money. Trees were planted on the avenue and sidewalks were repaved 
with attractive red brick striping. Incentives were provided to Avenue J 
merchants for the improvement of their storefronts, gates, etc. For every 
ive dollars spent by merchants to improve their facades, they received a one 

^®i”^’^^sement. Four area banks have also provided donations for the 
beautification of Avenue J. 
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NOW that Avenue J has received this needed "face lift", the MKDC commercial 
revitalization project director is planning similar changes on the Avenue M 
and Coney Avenue commercial strips. 


3.2.3 The Education Project 


In 1979, MKDC secured a $100,000 grant from the Department of Education to 
establish a "Community Centers of Interest Program" at a Midwood elementary 
school. As part of the program, help is provided to special needs students 
(e.g., learning or speech disabled) and their parents. A social worker and 
two school community workers observe these students in the classroom, conduct 
home visits, provide testing services, and arrange appropriate special needs 
placements in conjunction with teachers and principals. 


An after-school enrichment center, available to all elementary school stu¬ 
dents, was also established through this grant. This center provides in— 
struction to children in areas such as music, poetry, arts, crafts, and 
debating. The MKDC education project director believes that the presence of 
the enrichment program helps arrest "white flight" from the public schools. 


3.2.4 The Environment Project 


MKDC has been involved in several projects designed to beautify the Midwood 
community, including the rehabilitation of area parks. At present, the 
environment project is focused on a program to monitor and improve the 
condition of more than 8,000 street trees in Midwood. An inventory of all 
trees was conducted by community volunteers and the information was recorded 
and stored on computer files. Trees can now be readily identified for 
maintenance when it is required. Other MKDC activities to improve Midwood's 
urban forestry include: 

• a street tree planting program in which MKDC and local 
civic associations offer homeowners special permits to 
plant street trees purchased at reduced rates from a 
contractor; 

• co-sponsoring a street tree pruning and maintenance course; 
and 

• developing instruction sheets on proper care of street trees 
for Midwood residents. 
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3.3 Summary 


The Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation is involved in several 
projects designed to reverse Midwood's escalating crime rate and rapid 
deterioration. Thousands of community residents have volunteered their 
time in anti-crime activities such as civilian car patrols, block watchers, 
and publication of a crime prevention newsletter. Other activities aimed at 
reducing crime and increasing resident safety have been implemented by MKDC 
in conjunction with local police, parent associations, and organized groups 
of community residents. Importantly, MKDC has integrated its anti-crime 
project with other projects aimed at community improvement. The following 
chapter provides a discussion of issues that should be considered by indivi¬ 
duals seeking to replicate MKDC's comprehensive approach in their own com¬ 
munities . 
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CHAPTER 4 
REPLICATION ISSUES 


4.0 Introduction 


A new spirit has emerged in Midwood since the advent of the Midwood Kings 
Highway Development Corporation. Thousands of Midwood residents are involved 
in the Corporation's anti-crime activities. There has been new investment in 
the area's commercial districts. Rundown housing is being rehabilitated and 
rented to less transient tenants. And the commitment of local residents and 
businesses to stay in the Midwood community is now strong. 


MKDC's success is in large part due to the dedication and hard work of its 
staff, many of whom are volunteers. But it is also due to the political 
savvy of the MKDC leadership and their ability to work with police and other 
city officials. It is due to their knowledge of how their community works 
and their ability to take full advantage of its human resources. 


As noted in Chapter 1, because each community is unique, other crime preven¬ 
tion and neighborhood revitalization efforts cannot wholly replicate MKDC's 
program. However, the MKDC approach—characterized by a high level of 
citizen participation, its integration of numerous anti-crime activities, its 
focus on securing government and private investment for housing and business 
improvements, and its emergence as a small "town hall" for the Midwood 
community—can be adapted to serve many neighborhoods faced with high crime 
and deterioration. 


The purpose of this chapter is to highlight the major issues that communities 
must keep in mind as they attempt to replicate MKDC's comprehensive approach 
to crime prevention and neighborhood improvement. The impetus for this 
effort can come from individual organizers, civic associations, law enforce¬ 
ment officials, or municipal agencies. To simplify this presentation, 
however, these issues are viewed solely from the perspective of individual 
organizers who must try to marshal the resources of the community and work 
with existing civic associations, police, and government officials. 
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4.1 Defining the “Community” 


Defining just what ''community” is to be served by an anti-crime program is 
typically a relatively simple matter in rural areas, small towns, or suburbs. 
Most often, people will think of the county, the township, or some other 

their community. In an urban area, the type of 
area most likely to need a program such as MKDC, identification of the com¬ 
munity is a more complex matter. A city may be divided into administrative 
sectors or police precincts, but these may not correspond to residents' per¬ 
ceptions of the communities within the city. Communities may be defined by 
other boundaries, both natural, such as rivers, and manmade, such as railroad 
cuts or highways. Or they may be defined by the ethnicity, age, or socio¬ 
economic level of the residents. Inevitably, most urban programs will define 
the. community to be served in a somewhat arbitrary manner. Because of both 
limited financial resources and the desirability of working with only a 
single set of city officials, MKDC defined the community to be served as the 
southern half of the Community Board 14 district. The program then had to 
work to cultivate a sense of community among the residents through develop¬ 
ment of block associations and distribution of the Corporation's newsletter, 
the Midwood Sentry . However, even in a community that appeared to be "homo¬ 
geneous, the project found that creating and maintaining a sense of commun¬ 
ity in the face of long-standing internal divisions required continuous 
attention. Special effort was needed to reinforce residents' perceptions 
that they all were fighting the same battle. 


4.2 Input from the Community 


For a neighborhood crime prevention program to work effectively, it is cru¬ 
cial for the organizers to solicit input from (1) individual citizens, (2) 
the leaders of established civic groups, (3) local police, and (4) repre¬ 
sentatives from local government agencies and elected officials. There are 
practical limits to the number of persons who can be consulted, of course, 
but the planners must make sure that all important elements of the community 
are reached to help guarantee that the program is workable and accepted in 
the community. This section will review the contribution each of these four 
groups can make to the design and implementation of a crime prevention pro¬ 
gram and the special problems that, may arise concerning their involvement. 


4.2.1 Individual Citizens 


Individual citizens are the bedrock of any community anti-crime program. In 
order to deter crime, such programs rely on the collective force of actions 
taken by individual citizens. At one extreme, citizen participation involves 
simple, self-protective measures such as engraving personal property. At 
the other extreme, it involves volunteer participation in time-consuming 
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activities that help the community as a whole, such as car patrols or court 
watchers. 


Citizen input is crucial at the planning stage. Not only are local residents 
a valuable source of information about the nature of the crime problem in 
their neighborhood, but they also may have specific ideas about how to combat 
it. Moreover, contact with individual citizens can help the planners know 
what activities are impractical or unacceptable to the community. Planners 
must realistically assess how much time volunteers can be expected to devote 
to the, program over a sustained period of time. In Midwood, large numbers of 
retired senior citizen volunteers devoted a great deal of time to MKDC 
activities, often during daytime working hours. 


Strong efforts must be made in the beginning to encourage citizen participa¬ 
tion in the program. MKDC launched an educational campaign during its first 
six months, using the Midwood Sentry to announce the anti-crime project. In 
addition, the community organizer did door-to-door canvassing to generate 
interest in block organizing meetings. Once a resident agreed to hold a 
meeting, MKDC printed announcements to distribute to that person's neighbors. 


This effort to nurture citizen interest in the program cannot end after this 
initial stage of program implementation. "Burn-out" on the part of volun¬ 
teers is an ever-present danger. The Midwood Sentry plays a key role in 
sustaining interest in MKDC's efforts by publishing stories on the successes 
of the anti-crime effort and the Corporation's involvement with neighborhood 
improvement projects. The project staff also take special care to acknowl¬ 
edge and thank the volunteers for their efforts. For example, after the 
project's first year of operation, certificates of appreciation were issued 
to hundreds of volunteer car patrollers in an awards ceremony. 


The exact approach a program uses to generate interest and support among 
neighborhood residents will depend on the characteristics of the particular 
community. In some neighborhoods, for example, there may be identifiable 
community leaders whose endorsement is required for the project to succeed. 
MKDC found that elderly citizens' interest in the neighborhood organizing 
effort and the anti-crime program was piqued by the announced availability of 
free shriek alarms for them at the first block meetings. 


Citizen interest in the anti-crime program is also sustained through their 
enrollment in block or tenant associations. Importantly, membership in the 
associations provided many Midwood residents with their first opportunity to 
meet their neighbors. Many of the program activities, such as block watch¬ 
ers, are conducted at the block or building level, giving the program the 
feel of a grass-roots enterprise. Finally, MKDC reinforces the block associ¬ 
ation structure by using the civic association presidents and block captains 
to communicate with Midwood residents. Special security devices, such as 
burglar alarms and engraving tools, are also distributed through the block 
and tenant associations. 
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4.2.2 Established Civic Groups 


In most neighborhoods, there are a host of active community service organiza¬ 
tions that can help the project staff initiate an anti-crime program: (1) 
church groups; (2) citizen advocacy groups, such as senior citizens' clubs 
and homeo\^ners' associations; (3) trade and business associations; (4) 
fraternal or professional societies; and (5) labor unions. Early contact 
with such groups is important because the good reputations enjoyed by many of 
them can help a fledgling project gain recognition and the goodwill of the 
community. Also, members of these groups often possess good community 
organizing skills or useful political contacts. Finally, their accumulated 
experience can be helpful in planning a program that will be accepted in the 
community and well-suited to match its needs. 


The program organizers must take steps to learn about these groups—the citi¬ 
zens that each one represents, the issues of particular concern to them, the 
background and experience of their leadership, and the interest each group 
might have in a crime prevention program. When more than one such group 
wants to be involved in the development of the program, consideration 
should be given to establishing an advisory board or steering committee so 
that the various interests and perspectives of these groups can be well 
represented. 

It should be noted that some extant community organizations may view the 
anti-crime project as a rival or as an unnecessary duplication of their 
own efforts. As noted in Section 3.1.2, leaders of the five civic associa¬ 
tions in Midwood were unenthusiastic about the MKDC program until it was made 
clear to them that MKDC did not want to take over their anti-crime programs 
or compete for their membership, but would work to increase membership in the 
associations and help stimulate and coordinate their crime prevention ef¬ 
forts . 


4.2.3 Local Police 


The police have an important part to play in a community anti-crime program. 
They can provide expert advice, help legitimize the project in the eyes of 
the community, and issue crime data to help the program monitor its effec¬ 
tiveness. Furthermore, many of the project's activities may be directed at 
fostering citizen use of existing police anti-crime programs. Establishing 
contact with the police department is important from the beginning, for 
failing to include them in the planning of the program could result in 
serious conflicts as the program is implemented. 


The program organizers must anticipate that police personnel may view a 
citizen-organized crime prevention program, no matter how well-intentioned, 
as amateurish and ineffective. In communities such as Midwood, where the 
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police department has been under severe budgetary pressure and lay-offs of 
police personnel have been threatened or carried out, the reaction may be one 
of open hostility. This attitude is most likely to prevail regarding those 
program activities that most resemble traditional police work, such as 
citizen car patrols. Police officers may also be suspicious of the program 
if it has announced, as did MKDC, that one of its roles is to monitor police 
performance. Finally, the police may fear that a better organized community 
will be more demanding of police resources, forcing them to devote larger 
amounts of time to handle non-criminal complaints. 


As discussed in Section 3.1.1, MKDC was able to achieve the cooperation of 
the police in two of the three precincts serving the Midwood area. In part, 
this cooperation was won by making sure that the police had an opportunity to 
contribute to the original grant proposal and were consulted during the early 
stages of program implementation. MKDC also hired a former police detective 
as its first project director. Understanding the problems faced by the 
city's police officers, he was able to convince them that MKDC was designed 
to complement and not substitute for police efforts. In short, the officers 
were made to understand that MKDC's goal was to make the police department's 
job easier. Police support for the program continued to grow as the officers 
saw first-hand what the program could achieve. 


MKDC's effort to gain the cooperation of the local precincts was made 
easier by the police department's assignment of precinct community affairs 
officers who are responsible for fostering civilian participation programs 
and serving as liaisons with the community. When a program is being estab¬ 
lished in a jurisdiction where such an officer has not been identified, the 
organizers should try to interest the police department in appointing someone 
to carry out those duties. The neighborhood anti-crime effort is likely to 
enjoy greater success if there are police officers whose job it is to work 
with the neighborhood program and who can develop support for it with their 
colleagues. Of course, the progrcim staff must also try to foster the support 
of the local precinct captains or police chiefs by consulting directly with 
them whenever possible. 


At the same time, the program organizers should be aware that a project can 
become too closely identified with the police. In some neighborhoods, this 
perception on the part of residents could lead to a lack of support. A fine 
balance must be maintained between cooperating with the police to acquire 
their support and retaining citizen control over the program. The community 
affairs officers in the Midwood police precincts served in an advisory role 
to MKDC, facilitating the staff's efforts to bring the police department's 
anti-crime programs to Midwood residents. But those officers were asked to 
meet with new block or tenant associations only after the MKDC community 
organizer and security specialist had talked to the residents involved about 
the program and informed them of the police department's role in it. 
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4.2.4 Local Government Agencies and Elected Officials 


Although the police play a singularly important role in helping neighborhood 
crime prevention programs, there are other government agencies or elected 
officials whose support is significant. As with the police, their support 
can help legitimize a new progreun in the eyes of potential participants. 
They can also help the program gain access to possible sources of funding in 
both the public and private sectors. Again, the program organizers must work 
to make sure that this support is not translated by local residents to mean 
that these agencies or officials control the program. In some communities, 
there may be a strong distrust of any program that appears to be government- 
sponsored. 


Beyond helping to legitimize a new program, the cooperation of these same 
agencies or officials is important during the planning stages of the program. 
They can provide data on the characteristics of the neighborhood and its 
residents and on the nature of the crime problem. They can help the program 
organizers review current efforts to fight crime and revitalize the neighbor¬ 
hood, assess the usefulness of those programs or policies, and help determine 
how the new program should be structured to take advantage of or replace what 
is presently in operation. 


Obviously, the development of a good working relationship with local govern¬ 
ment officials is vital if a program such as MKDC is to serve effectively 
in an ombudsman or "town hall" role. Of course, the fact that MKDC speaks 
for thousands of highly organized and politically active neighborhood resi¬ 
dents does spur officials to respond to the staff's demands for better 
services. Clearly, program organizers must convey to government officials 
that good communication and cooperation will be mutually beneficial. 


4.3 Planning the Program 


The following three steps are critical to planning successfully a community 
crime prevention and revitalization program: 

• identification of the nature of the crime problem and 
the neighborhood's needs in the areas of housing rehab¬ 
ilitation, commercial development, and city services; 

• determination of goals, definition of short- and long¬ 
term objectives directed at achieving those goals, and 
fashioning of specific strategies for developing needed 
resources and accomplishing those objectives; and 

• evaluation of the program as it is implemented, leading 
to modification of the program and' continued monitoring 
of goal achievement. 
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This section reviews the first two steps in the planning process. A thorough 
review of evaluation procedures appears in Chapter 5. 


4.3.1 Identification of Community Needs 


Because any program's resources, both human and financial, will be limited, a 
careful assessment of the community's needs is required to make the most 
productive use of those resources. Even if the program organizers have 
planned to replicate a model program developed in another community, a needs 
assessment is an essential first step, for each program must be molded to fit 
the unique community it serves. 


As reported in Section 2.1, the planning group for the Midwood Kings Highway 
Development Corporation organized ten steering committees to focus on 
specific needs of the community, such as crime prevention, problems of the 
elderly, housing, sanitation, and other city services. Surveys of neighbor¬ 
hood conditions were conducted to assess the quality of housing and local 
parks. Community leaders, government officials, and the police were included 
in these early discussions, helping the committees to understand the neigh¬ 
borhood's problems and what new prograuas were needed to deal with them. 


An examination of police statistics also informed program planners about the 
crime problem in Midwood. The three most frequently committed crimes--resi- 
dential burglary, automobile theft, and grand larceny from a motor vehicle-- 
were targeted for special attention. Unfortunately, available police records 
did not offer the opportunity for a more detailed look at the nature of the 
crime problem, such as the characteristics of the crime victims or the time 
and location of each crime incident. 


A more comprehensive look at the crime problem requires a survey of randomly 
selected residents of the community (see Chapter 5). Questions dealing with 
residents' past experience as victims of crime can be coupled with questions 
on a number of issues; (1) the residents' demographic characteristics, such 
as age, race, sex, and economic status; (2) the economic, physical, and 
psychological consequences of their victimization experience; (3) the ade¬ 
quacy of the police response to the incident; (4) their beliefs about the 
characteristics and motives of criminals; (5) their level of fear or concern 
about specific crimes; and (6) their views of the crime prevention progreims 
presently in place. Of course, such a survey can be expanded to include a 
broad range of questions about community needs in any of the areas of concern 
to the program organizers. In addition, a survey of neighborhood conditions 
such as that conducted by the MKDC steering committees can be expanded to 
include an examination of environmental factors contributing to the crime 
problem such as traffic flow patterns, residents' disuse of public space, and 
inadequate street lighting. 
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clearly, a detailed analysis of the community's crime problem and residents' 
perception of that problem not only can help planners devise a better pro-- 
gram, but also can be used to educate the community and motivate them to 
participate actively ■ in the block associations and anti-crime activities. 
This information must be presented skillfully. The crime problem must be 
described as serious, but controllable through appropriate action. These 
data, moreover, can be used to identify and rectify resident misperceptions 
about the crime problem. For example, through its meetings with new blocic 
and tenant associations, the MKDC staff learned that Midwood residents be¬ 
lieved that crime in the area was being perpetrated almost exclusively by 
outsiders, a view not shared by the local police precinct captains. 


If the resources are available, written reports on each community problem 
should be prepared, listing what is known about the extent and causes of the 
problem, its impact on the community, and the resources presently being de¬ 
voted to its solution. The reports can then be used to help planners estab¬ 
lish priorities and an agenda for a discussion of project goals and objec¬ 
tives . 


In this initial stage of planning, reports and other relevant written 
materials^devoted to the topic of community crime prevention should also be 
reviewed. An examination of others' experiences in planning and imple¬ 
menting these programs can be highly informative. The National Criminal 
Justice Reference Service (NCJRS) Loan Program in Rockville, Maryland, pro¬ 
vides such documents free of charge or on interlibrary loan. 


4.3.2 Determining Goais, Objectives, and Program Strategies 


The specific goals established by the program organizers will be shaped 
largely by the scope of the problems faced by the conununity, the size and 
diversity of the community, and the resources available to the program. Most 


See, for example, U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assist¬ 
ance Administration, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Just¬ 
ice, An Exemplary Project; Community Crime Prevention Program, Seattle , 
Washington , by Paul Cirel, Patricia Evans, Daniel McGillis, and Debra Whit¬ 
comb (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1977). 

U.S. Department of Justice, National Institute of Justice, Crime Pre ¬ 
vention Through Environmental Design: An Operational Handbook , by Allan 
Wallis and Daniel Ford (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1980). 

U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Reducing Resi ¬ 
dential Crime and Fear; The Hartford Neighborhood Crime Prevention Program , 
Executive Summary , by Brian Hollander, Francis X. Hartman, Rinda R. Brown, 
and Robert Wiles (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1980). 

2 

NCJRS Loan Program, Box 6000, Rockville, MD 20850, (301) 251-5500. 
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crime prevention programs, including that of MKDC, establish an actual reduc¬ 
tion in the community's overall crime rate as their goal. In fact, it might 
be more realistic to expect a reduction in the rates of only certain target¬ 
ed crimes, or to expect only a drop in the growth of the crime rate. It 
could also be argued that reducing the fear of crime and increasing resi¬ 
dents ' commitment to staying and working to improve their neighborhood are 
more realistic goals for such programs. The program organizers, with input 
from citizens, community leaders, the police, and other government officials, 
must decide what problems deserve immediate attention and what goals are 
realistic. 


Statements of goals must be translated into objectives whose achievement can 
be readily measured. For MKDC, the immediate program objectives focused on 
creating new block and tenant associations, producing high levels of partici¬ 
pation in the crime prevention programs, distributing certain numbers of 
anti-crime devices, and working to win government, business, and foundation 
financial support for housing rehabilitation and other programs. In turn, 
specific strategies for achieving the objectives must be spelled out. For 
example, MKDC approached the task of organizing the community by publicizing 
the availability of the community organizer through the Midwood Sentry and 
doing door-to-door canvassing. 


Outlining the goals, objectives, and strategies of the program is important 
for reasons other than the need for effective planning. First, a formal 
statement of program objectives can inform the evaluation effort, helping 
articulate what data are necessary to measure the effectiveness of the 
program. Second, a careful delineation of the program's plan, its achieve¬ 
ments to date, and the modifications that have been undertaken can help sell 
the program to government agencies, businesses, and foundations that may be 
interested in helping to underwrite the program. 


4.4 Program Costs 


The anticipated costs of a crime prevention and neighborhood revitalization 
program must be considered during every phase of planning. As demonstrated 
by the experience of the Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation, 
which will be reviewed in this section, it is often difficult to anticipate 
actual costs, especially during a program's first year. Financial resources 
almost certainly will not match the aspirations of the project staff, and the 
need for tight monitoring of the program's budget is clear. 


No one program's budgetary history can be used to inform potential replica¬ 
tors of what costs should be anticipated. Obviously, each program is uni¬ 
que, as is the community it is designed to serve. Costs depend on the scope 
of program activities and the availability of other community resources to 
the program. For example, the costs of organizing the Midwood community 
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would have been greater if there had been a need for more than one new civic 
association to be created. 

Costs also depend on the extent to which a program can use volunteers. No 
program can rely exclusively on volunteers. A paid core staff is essential 
for the continuity of the program, but, at the same time, no program can 
function without volunteer efforts. The cost of producing the Midwood Sentry 
would be far greater if the writers and photographers did not donate their 
time. In the same way, the costs incurred by the program depend on the 
willingness of local businesses and civic groups to donate anti-crime devices 
for the program to distribute. 


The economic status of the target community is also a factor in determining 
program costs. In Midwood, with a predominantly middle-class population, the 
program distributed shriek alarms to the elderly free of charge, but was able 
to sell them to others at cost-plus. Similarly, the civic associations 
charge their members a small fee for use of self-installed burglar alarm 
systems. Finally, faced with the termination of LEAA funding for the pro¬ 
gram, the civic associations imposed small membership fees to finance the 
continued operation of the car patrols. 


Even though Midwood's operating budget cannot provide specific guidance to 
potential replicators, examination of MKDC’s budget is instructive. Shown in 
Table 4.1 are the original budget estimates and actual expenditures for the 
first two years of MKDC's crime prevention program. This table reports only 
those expenditures applied against the grants from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. Several of the budget items warrant comment. 


Salaries . MKDC discovered that its original budget estimate for staff 
salaries was unrealistically low. The level of staff compensation was not 
comparable to that for similar positions in private industry, government, or 
with other LEAA grantees. Moreover, the budget was based on the assumption 
of a 40-hour work week, but the workload often exceeded 60 hours per week. 
Normally, this state of affairs would result in high staff turnover, but the 
project was fortunate to have personnel who were highly dedicated to the 
program- 


Office Supplies ■ The costs of printing the Midwood Sentry , the principal 
expense under this item, exceeded the program organizers' original estimate 
for the first year of operations. For the second year, outside funding 
sources were sought and successful efforts were made to enlist the aid of 
volunteers to work on the newsletter. 


Equipment . MKDC was able to control equipment expenditures primarily 
because purchases of office equipment and anti-crime devices were one-time 
expenses and could be predicted accurately. The project staff notes that 
expenditures for office equipment could have been reduced had they known of 
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Table 4.1 

BUDGET ESTIMATES AND ACTUAL EXPENSES 
FOR MIDWOOD KINGS HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Fiscal Year 

1978-1979 


1979-1980 


Budget Item 

Budget 

Estimates 

Actual 

Expenses 

Budget 

Estimates 

Actual 

Expenses 

Salaries 

$60,000 

$59,640 

$57,365 

$61,884 

Fringe Benefits 

9,000 

7,140 

6,141 

6,482 

Rent 

1,600 

5,737 

3,960 

3,680 

Telephone 

2,000 

3,908 

3,3 84 

3,974 

Office Supplies 

9,890 

13,050 

11,840 

10,247 

Electricity 

480 

1,054 

2,160 

1,782 

Equipment 

24,320 

24,742 

5,513 

4,656 

Travel 

5,120 

8,108 

5,700 

6,222 

Contractuals 

31 ,240 

20,82 0 

10,000 

8,929 

Insurance 

7,100 

6,187 

6,500 

5,057 

School Rent 

5,000 

5,536 

5,000 

4,557 

Maintenance 

1,000 

72 8 

— 

— 

Security Deposits 

— 

100 

— 

— 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

93 

TOTAL 

$156 

,750 

$117 

,563 


SOURCE: Midwood Kings Highway Development Corporation, Year-End Reports, 

1978-1979, 1979-1980, Brooklyn, New York. 
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the General Services Administration's sale of equipment through its excess 
property program. The equipment budget line was greatly reduced in the 
project's second year as a result of the planned cutback in LEAA funding. 
This cutback was designed to push the project to institutionalize the distri¬ 
bution of anti-crime devices and other program activities through the civic 
associations. 


Travel. This expense exceeded the budget estimate during the first year of 
operations by over 50 percent, in large part because of the unprecedented 
rise in gasoline prices. In addition, the automobiles used for the car 
patrols required a larger number of repairs than had been anticipated. 


Contractuals . In devising the original budget estimates for this item, the 
program organizers believed that area residents would have to be paid a 
nominal fee for their help with court watchers and other MKDC activities. 
The staff quickly discovered that they had underestimated citizens' enthusi¬ 
asm for the MICDC's efforts, and estimates for this item were revised sharply 
downward. 


During the first year of operations, because of the project staff's inexperi¬ 
ence, the actual costs of office space rent, telephone:, electricity, and 
fringe benefits were badly estimated. As shown in Table 4.1, by MKDC's 
second year, the staff had a better fix on what those costs would be. 


4.5 Securing Outside Funding 


Given the demise of federal categorical grant programs, federal support for 
new community crime prevention programs is uncertain. Thus, potential 
replicators of the MKDC must turn to an ever-widening group of alternative 
funding sources for their programs. As the program organizers begin their 
planning, they should immediately develop a list of possible sources of 
support. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, contact with established 
civic organizations, government agencies, and elected officials will help 
locate whatever federal, state, or local government funds are available. 
Such contacts can also be used to interest local businesses in contributing 
to the effort. 


In addition, program organizers should concentrate on identifying private 
foundations that might want to fund the program, especially those based in 
their immediate vicinity. Many special-purpose, family, community, and 
corporate foundations are listed in two important publications: (1) The 
Foundation Directory ; and (2) The Foundation Grants Index .^ These listings 


The Foundation Directory , 8th edition (New York: The Foundation 
Center, 1981); and The Foundation Grants Index, 1980 (New York: The Founda¬ 
tion Center, 1981). 
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provide useful infonnation about the foundations, including their total 
assets, their topic interests, and contact persons. 


It IS clear that program organizers will have to bring a great deal of imagi- 
nation to the task of fund-raising for a crime prevention and neighborhood 
revitalization program such as the Midwood Kings Highway Development Corpora¬ 
tion. Citizen volunteers can help defray the costs of the program. Fees can 
be collected in some communities from area residents. But a comprehensive 
effort to fight crime, implement neighborhood improvements, and stimulate 
business investment requires a dedicated paid staff and will need sources of 
outside funding. 
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CHAPTER 5 

EVALUATING A NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM 


5.0 The Need for Evaluation 


Evaluation of program impact should be an integral part of any community 
^^ti~crime project* At a minimum, program staff should monitor its goal 
achievements, not only counting the number of households reached by the 
program, but also the number actually implementing the anti—crime measures 
recommended to them. A major goal of programs like that of the Midwood Kings 
Highway Development Corporation is to reduce the fear of crime and make 
residents feel that they can help turn around their ailing neighborhood. An 

evaluation effort should also assess whether those changes in attitude and 
belief have occurred. 


Whether the evaluation should go beyond that to test the program's impact in 
reducing crime is a more complex issue. First, anti-crime programs usually 
have small budgets and must rely heavily on volunteers. Thus, there are few 
available resources for conducting an Impact evaluation. Second, it might be 
argued that the intrinsic value of increasing citizen involvement with the 
community and reducing the fear of crime makes this kind of program worth¬ 
while even when the impact on the incidence of crime is unknown or less 
than might be expected. Some programs will make this argument, but others 
will not be satisfied unless a real reduction in crime is accomplished. 
Early on, each program must decide on the scope of its evaluation effort so 
that an appropriate evaluation strategy can be selected. 


The purpose of this chapter is to outline the options available to neighbor¬ 
hood crime prevention programs wishing to evaluate the impact of their activ¬ 
ities. Following a discussion of preliminary questions that must be consi¬ 
dered when the evaluation is being planned, the chapter reviews the range of 
outcome measures that are available and describes the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of each. Finally, the chapter lists the strengths and weaknesses 
of various research designs that can be considered. It should be noted that, 
unless program staff volunteers possess research experience, assistance from 
local research professionals should be solicited. This need not be an ex¬ 
pensive proposition. In many jurisdictions, for example, a social science 
professor at a local college may be able to provide advice free of charge. 
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5.1 Approaching the Evaluation: Preliminary Questions 


Among the general issues that must be addressed when the evaluation effort is 
being planned, the most important question is: What is the ultimate goal of 
the project? Is it to achieve a significant reduction in crime? Or is the 
project mainly concerned with making residents feel that their neighborhood 
is worth saving, enlisting them in the battle, and thereby renewing their 
sense of power and reducing their fear of crime? How a program answers this 
question will depend on a number of factors: the severity of the crime 
problem in the neighborhood; the amount and source of funding available; the 
number and kind of other resources in the neighborhood upon which the program 
can draw; and outside political pressures. The question is key to a success¬ 
ful evaluation design and should be addressed well before the evaluation is 
undertaken. Unfortunately, it often is not. 


In addition, the usefulness of an evaluation to potential replicators will be 
severely limited if care is not taken to understand completely the nature and 
scope of program activities. For example, in what manner were volunteers re¬ 
cruited? Precisely what percentage of residents are receiving a particular 
service? What percentage of households actually have installed security 
locks, burglar alarms, and extra lighting? Exactly what physical improve¬ 
ments have been made in multiple-unit dwellings and commercial districts? 
One author has noted that five aspects of program operations must be defined 
operationally: (1) outreach efforts to recruit participants; (2) the pro- 
greun's organizational structure; (3) relationship with local police; (4) the 
process <^f program implementation; and (5) the actual conduct of program act¬ 
ivities. Clear definition of these activities is necessary in order to 
draw meaningful conclusions about program outcomes. 


Moreover, the crime prevention program may spawn independent efforts on the 
part of some residents. How do those interact with the formal elements 
of the crime prevention program? Understanding completely the demographic 
character of the neighborhood and how various elements of the population 
respond to the program is also essential, not only for the project itself as 
it seeks to modify its operations or expand into surrounding areas, but also 
for potential replicators who need such information to decide what program 
elements can be incorporated into their own anti-crime efforts. 


A major decision to be made in developing the research design concerns the 
type of analysis that will be done. At a minimum, evaluators will want to 
compare the program's target area to other parts of the city, looking at 


Robert K. Yin, "What is Citizen Crime Prevention?" in U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, National Insti¬ 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, How Well Does It Work? Review 
of Criminal Justice Evaluation, 1978 (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1979), pp. 107-134. 
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gross, area-wide measures (such as the incidence of crime) or, perhaps, 
contrasting participants in the program with those living elsewhere. In 
addition, a comparison can be made between program participants and non¬ 
participants within the target neighborhood. Several factors affect whether 
this latter option is useful: 

• Do most of the program's activities affect the neighbor¬ 
hood as a whole (e.g., car patrols, commercial revitali¬ 
zation) , or do they affect only individual households 
(e.g., home security surveys. Operation Identification)? 

Many programs, of course, will have a mix of both types 
of activities. Obviously, if the activities affect the 
neighborhood as a whole, a comparison of program par¬ 
ticipants and non-participants within the neighborhood 
would be less fruitful. 

• If there is a significant number of program elements 
implemented in individual households, is the number of 
households reached a large or small percentage of the 
target area's total number? If the percentage of 
households is relatively small, a comparison between 
program participants and non-participants within the 
neighborhood may be desirable. 

• Has the program's implementation been accompanied by 
increased law enforcement activity in the neighborhood? 

Have there been other changes in the neighborhood that 
coincided with the start-up of the program? If so, a 
comparison between participants and non-participants 
within the neighborhood would be helpful. 


Any time the analysis involves a comparison between participants and non-par¬ 
ticipants, whether or not those non-participants live within the targeted 
neighborhood, a decision must be made as to which households will be 
counted as "participants" in the progreim. Is a household that makes any 
security improvements to be counted, or only those that put in "high-prior¬ 
ity" improvements, or those who implement a certain number of the recommended 
measures? 


Similarly, the evaluators must be equally precise in defining the boundaries 
of the targeted neighborhood. Also, it is possible that the major impact of 
a particular crime prevention program might be to push the crime problem 
across the street into adjacent neighborhoods. The degree to which a 
program is concerned about such displacement effects may depend on whether 
the program staff or the funding agency has a city-wide or neighborhood 
perspective. In either case, however, it is important that the research 
design call for data collection from adjacent neighborhoods to control for 
area-wide trends (see Section 4.3). 
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Once these general issues have been addressed, decisions must be made about 
the specific research design to be used and the outcome measures to be col¬ 
lected. The evaluation methodology must be an integral part of the initial 
planning process. Attempting to study the program's impact after-the-fact 
makes before-after comparisons for most outcome measures impossible. 


5.2 Outcome Measures 


This section discusses the advantages and disadvantages of three classes of 
outcome measures that can be used in evaluating a neighborhood crime preven¬ 
tion program: (1) police crime statistics; (2) victimization survey data; 
and (3) observational measures and archival records. Each type of outcome 
measure introduces its own set of biases. Thus, it is recommended that 
evaluators use more than one type of measure. If multiple measures converge 
on a single finding, confidence in that finding can be strong. Each of these 
three types of measures can be adapted to any of the research designs des¬ 
cribed in Section 5.3. 


5.2.1 Police Crime Statistics 


In many jurisdictions, published police crime statistics will be available to 
program staff. MKDC, for example, has access to two types of reports from 
the New York City Police Department; 

• Statistical Report; Complaints and Arrests . This 
dociament reports criminal complaint data for the City of 
New York, each of its five boroughs, and all 73 of its 
police precincts. 

• Post Analysis Reports . These reports, designed pri- 
■^^rily for internal police department use, show com¬ 
plaint totals for 16 felonies in each precinct sector 
and are issued monthly. 


The availability of such reports enables a program to keep close tabs on 
complaint totals for both the program's target area, surrounding neighbor¬ 
hoods, and demographically comparable neighborhoods elsewhere in the city. 
In addition to tracking this information for the program's targeted crimes, 
evaluators can see whether the progreun's focus on one particular crime (e.g., 
residential burglary) has produced displacement to a non-targeted crime 
(e.g., robbery). 


Police statistical reports have several limitations which restrict their 
usefulness to a program evaluator, however. The most obvious of these, 
of course, is that not all crimes are reported; it often has been estimated. 
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for example, that only about half of all residential burglaries are reported. 
Furthermore, reported crimes are not necessarily representative of those 
perpetrated. Whether a victim calls the police depends on such factors as 
the crime's seriousness (either in terms of dollar loss or extent of injur¬ 
ies), whether the perpetrator was known to the victim, whether a weapon was 
used, and whether the victim was insured. Another complication is that the 
program's crime prevention activities, in sensitizing residents to the need 
for vigilance and quick notification of the police, may lead to an increase 
in the number of reported crimes independent of any change in their actual 
incidence. In addition, whether the police themselves actually file a 
citizen's complaint depends on a number of factors: the seriousness of the 
crime, the complainant's social class, whether^ the victim knows the per¬ 
petrator, and the victim's wishes in the matter. 


These statistical reports may have other limitations to their usefulness as 
well. First, sometime during the study period, the official definition for 
a criminal charge may change. This is unlikely to occur for those crimes 
that are typically targeted by neighborhood anti-crime programs (e.g., resi¬ 
dential burglary, auto theft), but may occur for other felonies of interest 
(e.g., weapons violations, criminal acts against police). 


Second, the reports may not list a target crime of the program as a separate 
category. MKDC, for example, has grand theft from a motor vehicle as one of 
its targeted crimes, but the New York Police Department's Statistical Report: 
Complaints ■ and Arrests , does not list that crime separately. 


Third, in many cases, the police precinct boundaries will not coincide with 
those of the neighborhood targeted by the program. Because the Midwood 
neighborhood straddles three police precincts, the department's Statistica j. 
Report, which gives data at the precinct level, is of limited 'ise to the 
program. Fortunately, the Post Analysis Reports , which the project director 
was able to obtain through his contacts in the police department, show the 
complaint data broken down by precinct sector, and data on the Midwood neigh¬ 
borhood can be assembled from those reports. 


Fourth, unless a project happened to start up at the beginning of the calen¬ 
dar year, a report giving only a yearly total will not permit the evaluator 
to identify which crimes that year were committed before the program began 

and which came afterward. 


Fifth, even when useful statistical reports are available to the evaluator, 
there may be restrictions on the kinds of analyses that can be carried out. 
Most evaluators will not have access to records that provide the name and 


^D. Black and A. Reiss, "Patterns of Behavior in Police and Citizen 
Transactions," in Studies of Crime and La w Enforcement in Major Metropolit ^ 
Areas. Volume II (Washington, DC; Government Printing Office, 1967). 
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address of the complainant. Under such circumstances, the data obviously 
cannot be used to do comparisons between program participants and non-parti¬ 
cipants. If the program has concentrated on activities that do not affect 
the neighborhood as a whole, but only individual residences, this will be a 
severe limitation; it is unlikely that such a program could reduce the number 
of reported crimes for an entire district, especially if the percentage of 
residents reached by the program is small. 


Finally, the crime statistics published by police typically do not take into 
account population changes in the precincts or other reporting areas. When 
crime rates are not reported, but only crime totals, the meaning of compari¬ 
sons made across time or place is open to question. Unfortunately, in many 
jurisdictions, up-to-date census figures are not available. 


In some instances, there may be an opportunity for collecting more sophisti¬ 
cated data from a police department. For example, the evaluators of the 
Seattle Community Crime Prevention Program were able to take advantage of 
the Seattle Police Department's computerized dispatch system and obtain data 
on the number of burglary-in-progress calls made from sectors in the program 
and comparison areas. The system automatically records all police calls, 
categorizing them by type of offense, place of the criminal activity, 
and location of the caller. Collecting this kind of information by manually 
examining police logs would be tedious and prohibitively expensive. 


5.2.2 Victimization Survey Data 


in view of the several limitations of police crime statistics in evaluating a 
community anti-crime program, data on unreported crime are usually essential 
picture of how the level of crime in' the target area has been 
affected by the crime prevention program. The best method for collecting 
this information is a victimization survey—a survey of residents from the 
target area_ and other neighborhoods on their experiences as crime victims. 
Implementation of such a survey affords numerous other advantages as well: 


• When respondents are asked to identify which crimes they 
experienced during a specified time period, they can be 
asked whether they reported each incident to the police, 
thus providing an estimate of the crime reporting rate 
for each crime. 


• The survey instrument can include questions on resi¬ 
dents ' fear of crime and how their behavior has been 
affected by that fear. 

• Residents' attitudes toward their neighborhood and their 
belief in its future can be measured. 
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• The actual level of utilization of the anti-crime measures 
recommended by the project can be assessed. 

• Respondents' Can be asked about their level of satisfac¬ 
tion with police and other services. 

• Finally, this information can be related to respondents' 
demographic characteristics, the type and condition of 
their living quarters, family income, and other vari¬ 
ables . 


Copies of two sample victimization surveys appear in Appendix E. Not every 
program can afford surveys as extensive as these, but their example is in¬ 
structive. 


If project staff or volunteers are used to conduct the survey (which is 
likely, given the cost of hiring a professional survey group), the number 
of questions asked should be made relatively small. A briefer survey would 
also enhance the cooperation of potential respondents. Of course, staff 
members or volunteers conducting the interviews, whether in person or by 
telephone, must be trained to follow the written questions, to understand the 
definition of terms, and to be consistent in their approach. A pretest of 
the instrument with a small sample of respondents should be conducted to make 
sure that the questions are clear and do not make unreasonable demands on the 
respondents' memory and that the interviewers have been trained properly. 


In formulating questions on the criminal incidents experienced by the respon¬ 
dents, the evaluators should describe those incidents in specific terms and 
avoid technical language. Also, the time period of interest should be speci¬ 
fied by giving particular dates, and the respondents should be reminded of 
that time frame throughout the instrument. Care must be taken to make sure 
that respondents are not citing the same incident in response to more than 
one question. The following sample questions, taken from the National Crime 
Survey conducted by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, fit these 
specifications: 

• Now I'd like to ask some questions about crime. They 

refer only to the last 12 months—between _, 19 and 

_, 19_. During the last 12 months, did anyone break 

into or somehow illegally get into your (apartment/home), 
garage, or another building on your property? 

• (Other than the incident(s) just mentioned) Did you find 
a door jimmied, a lock forced, or any other signs of an 
ATTEMPTED break in? 

• Was anything at all stolen that is kept outside your 
home, or happened to be left out, such as a bicycle, a 
garden hose, or lawn furniture? (other than any inci¬ 
dents already mentioned) 
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Such questions should be asked regarding each of the crimes targeted by the 
anti-crime program. Questions about non-targeted crime can be added, too. 
For example, an anti-crime program focused on reducing residential burglary 

might find that its car patrols have also led to a reduced incidence of 
robbery. 


It must be remembered that crime for any one person is a rare event. Even in 
® high—crime area, most residents will not be victimized during any brief 
period of time. Thus, a victimization survey is likely to detect only a 
small number of criminal incidents, and to discover any statistically signi¬ 
ficant changes in crii^e levels, large (and relatively expensive) respondent 
samples are required. Thus, to assess program impact, evaluators must 
include questions on respondents' fear of crime. 


Questions on respondents' fear of crime are of two types: (1) measures of 
their concern about crime, and (2) measures of their perceived risk of being 
victimized by crime. If such questions are to be included in the victimiza¬ 
tion survey, it must be realized that the effect of the anti-crime program, 
by heightening awareness of the crime problem, might be to increase, rather 
than decrease, reported concern or perceived risk of victimization. 


Measures of concern about crime typically ask the respondents to report their 
level of concern for their personal safety in particular places at particular 
times e.g., "How safe do you feel or would you feel out alone in your 
neighborhood during the day—very safe, reasonably safe, somewhat safe, or 
very unsafe? ' Victimization surveys typically do not include questions about 
concern over property crimes, but there is no reason why such questions could 
noti be included. Other questions could ask the respondents to report how 
dangerous they believe their neighborhood is compared to others in the city, 
or to indicate whether the crime problem in their own neighborhood is prompt¬ 
ing them to consider moving elsewhere. 


In measuring respondents' perceived risk of being victimized by crime, eval¬ 
uators can ask respondents to indicate on a scale how likely it is that they 
will fall victim in their neighborhood to specific crimes, with the scale's 
end-points labeled, "very likely," and "not at all likely." Alternatively, 
the respondents might be asked to report whether they believe their risk of 
being victimized has changed during a certain period of time; for example: 


Wesley G. Skogan, "Community Crime Prevention Programs: -Measurement 
Issues in Evaluation," in U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assist¬ 
ance Administration, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Just- 
ice. How Well Does It Work? Review of Criminal Justice Evaluation 1978 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing office, 1979), pp. 135-170. 
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Which of the following statements do you agree with most? 

(1) My chances of being attacked or robbed in my neighbor¬ 
hood have' gone up in the last year. (2) My chances of 
being attacked or robbed in my neighborhood have gone down 
in the last year. (3) My chances of being robbed or 
attacked in my neighborhood have not changed in the 
last year. (4) Don't know/No opinion. 

Questions can also focus on whether the respondents have restricted their 
activities in any way because of their perceived risk of being victimized. 
It should also be noted that questions regarding respondents' perceived risk 
of crime victimization in other parts of the city can be added to the survey. 


As noted before, the victimization survey can include questions about the 
respondents' level of involvement with the crime prevention program, such as 
their attendance at block association and other meetings and their participa¬ 
tion in Operation Identification, block watchers, car patrols, etc. In 
addition, the survey can inquire about other actions that they may have taken 
to make their home more secure: installing better locks and outdoor light¬ 
ing; notifying the police and neighbors of vacation plans and arranging for 
deliveries to be stopped; purchasing a weapon, etc. 


Questions for the victimization survey must be phrased in a balanced way to 
permit meaningful measurement of respondents' actions, beliefs, and atti¬ 
tudes. Indeed, the answer one gets depends on how a question is put. Con¬ 
sider the following example: "Do you think the police department is doing 
all it can to patrol this neighborhood adequately?" This phrasing clearly 
communicates that the questioner does not believe that the police are doing 
enough and expects the respondents to agree with that view. This alternative 
wording is far better: "How would you assess the adequacy of the police de¬ 
partment in providing patrol of this neighborhood--excellent, good, fair, or 
poor?" The response alternatives provided on a rating scale must be balanced 
as well. Clearly, the following example does not represent good practice: 
"How would you rate your satisfaction with the job that has been done by the 
police department in your neighborhood—very satisfied, satisfied, mostly 
satisfied, or not at all satisfied?" A more evenhanded set of response al¬ 
ternatives would be "very satisfied, mostly satisfied, mostly dissatisfied, 
or very dissatisfied." 


The evaluators must also take care in wording survey questions to avoid 
potential "social desirability" and "demand" effects. Respondents are 
often motivated in giving their answers to avoid looking foolish and will 
give what they believe to be a socially desirable response. Consider as an 
example the following question: "Are you aware of the crime prevention 
program being conducted in your community?" Some respondents, ignorant of 
the program but not wanting to admit it, may answer affirmatively. Simi¬ 
larly, in a spirit of cooperation, some respondents may try to provide 
answers they think the investigators want to hear. Consider the following 
question: "How would you rate the job that has been done by the crime 
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prevention program in your community-excellent, good, fair, or poor?" If 
the investigator posing the question is known by the respondents to be on the 
project staff, some of them may be reluctant to give the program a low 
rating. A project staff inexperienced in devising a survey of this type 
should ask a professional survey designer to review the phrasing of items on 
the instrument to avoid as much as possible these kinds of biases. 


5.2.3 Observational Measures and Archival Records 


The impact of a crime prevention program on the target community can also be 
assessed through the collection of quantitative observational measures and 
the examination of archival records, files, or reports. Some data of this 
type can be used to index the scope and effectiveness of the anti-crime proj¬ 
ect. For example, how many homes have outdoor lighting? How many homes 
display decals for Operation Identification, block watchers, or other pro¬ 
grams of the anti-crime project? If a victimization survey is conducted 
door-to-door, the investigator can observe whether property is marked or if 
recommended security devices have been installed. 


Other measures can be interpreted as indices of the community's well-being. 
How many people are on city streets at night? How many people are attending 
community meetings, recreational programs, adult education, and other func¬ 
tions? What is the frequency of graffiti or other kinds of visible vandal¬ 
ism? How many business openings and closings have there been? What is the 
rate of apartment vacancies? what is the rate of apartment turnover? How 
many houses were sold during a certain time period? Indirectly, these obser¬ 
vational and archival measures reflect the program's impact on reducing resi¬ 
dents' fear of crime. 


Such measures 
evaluation, 
phenomena and 
respondents. 
remembered. 


are an often overlooked, but important, part of a thorough 
Their primary advantage is that they are based on real-world 
are not subject to the potential biases introduced by human 
Observational measures assess what has occurred, not what is 


also disadvantages to such measures. The motives for observed 
behavior can only be inferred. The range of issues that can be exploriris 

Sa^tirr availability of archival records often depends on 
nos!'hi ^e^ordkeepers thought was important, what was easy to record, or, 
S uSd^' embarrassing. This argues for these measures not to 
nation surv'ey'dlt'af' " statistics or victimi- 


observations are to be made involves 
fashion problems. These measures cannot be collected in a haphazard 

wi out running the risk of collecting information that is not truly 
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representative of the community's status. Archival measures are best used by 
those experienced in the proper sampling procedures. 


5.3 Research Designs 


The purpose of this section is to provide an introduction to research 
designs that can be implemented to test the impact of a neighborhood crime 
prevention and revitalization program. It is beyond the scope of this mono¬ 
graph to offer detailed guidelines on how to set up a proper research de¬ 
sign; the design chosen and its exact specifications depend on the nature 
of the community served by the program, the availability of certain data, and 
the resources available to the program for the evaluation. Instead, this 
introduction is designed to inform potential replicators of the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of various design options. Obviously, any program 
whose staff is inexperienced in research design or statistical analysis 
should seek the advice of expert consultants. 


5.3.1 One Group Pretest/Posttest Design 


The one group preteat/posttest design is the design most commonly implemented 
in evaluations of neighborhood crime prevention programs because it is the 
least costly and most easily implemented. With this design, measurements are 
taken before the program starts and again after some period of program 
activity. These measurements are made only on the target area itself or on 
the program participants. For example, a program might examine police data 
on the number of crimes committed in the target area prior to the program and 
make the same count one year later. 


It should be noted that in implementing this or any other "before/after" 
design, it is essential to decide when the project has actually "started, 
fpjiere is always a lag between the official start—up of the program and the 
beginning of real activity. To maintain the credibility of the evaluation, 
this decision should be made in advance, not after-the-fact. 


Although the one group pretest/posttest design is suitable for measuring the 
achievement of process goals, it is, unfortunately, the weakest of the design 
alternatives for measuring program impact. The principal objection to this 
simple design is that events coincidental to the program may be the source of 
any change observed between the pretest and posttest. For example, the 
police might step up their patrols during that time. Or the neighborhood 
served by the program might undergo changes that have nothing to do with the 
program itself. In addition, there are multiple factors affecting the crime 
rate, any one of which could change dramatically during the period of program 
activity (e.g., unemployment rate). This desigp does not enable the investi¬ 
gator to sort out the effect of these factors from the effect of the crime 
prevention effort. 
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There are other possible confounding factors as well. For example, if a 
program relies solely on police statistics to test its impact, there is no 
way to know whether citizens' proclivity to report crime to the police has 
changed over time. There might also be changes in how police officers record 
he incidents that are reported to them. Similar problems with this design 
tteouah ^ ^^°^'^"‘^ 2 :ation survey is used. The information obtained 

I ® different interviewers being 

used for the pretests and posttests or, if the same interviewers are used, 
there may be changes in their skills or approach to the interview. Moreover, 
the fact of having once participated in the survey might influence the ans- 
respondents give the second time, independent of any true impact 
of the progr^ itself. Perhaps with the second administration of the survey 
It becomes clear to the respondents what answers the interviewer is looking 
fh® first survey sensitizes them to the problem of crime, 

ol^’oerhaos^il actions that they otherwise would not have taken. 

^ respondents more likely to think about and then recall 
incidents that occur during the period of program activity. 


5.3.2 Static Group Comparison Design 


^ comparison is made either between the target area served 
y the ^ti-crime program and a comparison area or between neighborhood resi- 
ents who have participated in the program and those who have not. Measure- 
ments are made only after the period of program activity. If the evaluators 

SLl„ct/T“* “ comparison areas, they normally choose 

strated or those that bound the target area; a look at these latter precincts 
all^ displacement effectsf GeSS 

I' 1 !. when limited resources or the absence 

lfrvlflfircoidrt''d of the program permits a victimization 

survey to be conducted only after the period of program activity. This de¬ 
sign IS not typically used when police statistics are employed to study the 
prograa. because statistics that predate the program are usLlly avSlL^! 


ras®o?Th^" "n ” Prevention program 

nd Other areas of the city can be most informative. It must be kept in 

rquilal^nceTf selected randomly, the 

equivalence of the target and comparison areas (in the absence of the anti- 

crime program) can never be assumed. Thus, »hil. available censt “Sa 

might shoe that the areas are highly similar, there is aleays the posst- 

alcoult remote, that some unmeasured difference between them could 

account for any apparent effect of the program in the target areas. Simi- 

alla ar-.'' Program participants and non-participants within the target 

This is the assigned to those groups, this same problem exists. 

This IS the case, of course, with any research design that does not in- 

should not discourage evaluation, but 
must be kept in mind when findings are interpreted. The advantage of usinq 
a design with random assignment is discussed in Section 5.3.4. ^ 
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A special case of this design involves comparing the level of. crime experi¬ 
enced in the program area against an earlier projection of what that level 
would be. This type of comparison is tempting, but should be resisted. 
Such projections are notoriously inaccurate and can be easily manipulated to 
create the illusion of program impact. 


5.3.3 Non-Equivalent Control Group Design 


similar to the static group comparison design just described, the non-equiva¬ 
lent control group design compares the target area served by the program to a 
comparison area not served, or compares neighborhood residents who have 
participated in the program to those who have not. However, measurements 
of each group are taken not once, but both before and after the program is 
implemented. This type of design can be used with any type of data—police 
statistics, victimization survey data, or archival and observational meas¬ 
ures . 


With crime statistics, the selection of a comparison area depends on how the 
data available to the program are aggregated. For example, it might be pos¬ 
sible to obtain crime data for the city as a whole, from which the data for 
the target area can be subtracted in order to devise a meaningful comparison. 
Alternatively, the change in the level of crime in the target area could be 
compared to the crime level changes in each of the city's other precincts, 
and the percentage of precincts with a worse or better record could be 
calculated. Or the evaluators can select areas that are similar to the 
target area or are adjacent to it. Certainly, when victimization survey 
data or observational measures are being collected, this latter option is 
the most practical one. 


Given the difficulties of implementing a true experimental design (see 
Section 5.3.4), this- design is a strong alternative to the one group pretest/ 
posttest design described in Section 5.3.1, and it is the one most likely to 
be used in a good evaluation. Having a comparison group eliminates a num¬ 
ber of possible alternative explanations for any observed effect, such as the 
impact of coincidental events or, in the case of victimization survey data, 
the effect of the initial testing on respondents' later answers. 


This design shares a weakness of the static group comparison design (see Sec¬ 
tion 5.3.2)—namely, the equivalence of the areas being compared cannot be 
definitely established. Again, when a comparison is being made between pro¬ 
gram participants and non-participants within the neighborhood, but the par¬ 
ticipants have not been randomly selected, this same problem exists. An 
effort can be made in the latter case to select a comparison group of non¬ 
participants that is equivalent to the participant group on a number of rele¬ 
vant dimensions (e.g., recent history of victimization, type of dwelling, and 
feunily income level). This strengthens the meaningfulness of the comparison, 
but it is still not definitive. Again, these are factors to be kept in mind 
when the evaluation results are being interpreted and should not discourage 
an evaluation effort. 





This design can be strengthened by increasing the number of times measures 
are collected both before and after the program is implemented. For example, 

could be examined for several years prior to the program, 
and tten be routinely examined each year as the program continues. Similar¬ 
ly, Victimization surveys could be conducted at several points in time. This 
variant is called a mult iple time series design . with a larger number of 
measurements, the evaluators can better detect historical trends or natural 
fluctuations that might be affecting the outcome data. 


5.3.4 True Experimental Design 

design is like the non-equivalent control group design, 

r“slaent/t'S seUctlon of thos. .ro.» of the oity or thos.'ne^hborh^a 
esidents to be served by the program. The principal advantage of this 

fartS^ samples, random assignment ensures that extraneous 

influence the outcome measures will be distributed equally 
cr ss the two groups. Thus, differences between them can be interpreted 
progrS.^ confidence as being due to the effect of the crime prevention 

tion°"‘Droar2t'^T«°^ readily occur when a crime preven- 

1 / instituted at a city-wide level, although, even 

tioS' of° taraet other practical considerations might make random selec- 

^ImLed in difficult to implement. If a program is relatively 

limited in scope, involving only the distribution of anti-crime devices 

Sdom^°\ other straightforward anti-crime measures! 

random selection of target areas might be more politically feasible. 

^ neighborhood, random assignment 

residents to participant or non-participant groups would be useful only if 

TT houheholas .„a not the neighborhood 

Son) s' n iV'tw !n ' revitalization, housing rehnblllta- 

s is the case, in many jurisdictions program staff would 
need to work actively to recruit participants, and it would be difficult 

ex^Lse'^d an'^^ntTr^T"®" T services to any residents who 

p essed an interest simply to preserve a non-participant group. For this 

services''Scel^®ir''^°" participants is possible only when the demand for 
services exceeds the capacity of the program. if a program does find itself 

Son^f P°sation, it has a unique opportunity to conduct a powerful evalua¬ 
tion of the program, and program staff may wish to take full advantage of 


DrocedSe ^r ^ research plan for a true experiment and a sound randomization 
procedure requires a strong research background, and it is recommended that 
program staff seek the advice of a research professional. 
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5.3.5 Further Considerations 


Program evaluators should be aware that none of the designs described 
here can always produce a completely unambiguous demonstration of an anti¬ 
crime program's effectiveness. For example, if police do step up patrols in 
both the target and comparison areas of the city, and a statistical com¬ 
parison shows a bigger drop in crime in the target areas, it is not clear 
whether the effect is due to the program per se or the program in combination 
with the increased police activity. This becomes important when considera¬ 
tion is given to replicating the program elsewhere. In one sense, the 
increased police activity may have to be considered as part of the "program." 
Similarly, if an extensive victimization survey is conducted prior to program 
implementation, that too might have played a major contributory role in the 
success of a program, perhaps by stimulating citizen interest in enrollment. 
Without that first survey, the program may not have had an impact. 


As noted previously, the evaluators must be sure that they have a full under¬ 
standing of exactly what the program is. Certainly, a complete description 
is needed for potential replicators who might be interested in setting up 
similar programs elsewhere. But it should be emphasized again that each pro¬ 
gram evolves in a unique political and social environment. A program is not 
a "thing" imposed on a community, but a group of people working together to 
solve a problem of common concern. Thus, potential replicators cannot assume 
that a particular program that has worked in one neighborhood can be trans¬ 
planted to another and work just as well. Outcome data can be used to assess 
the value of a general approach, but that approach must be adapted to the 
individual community. 


This fact also underscores the need of each new program to set up an evalua¬ 
tion component. Documentation of what the program has done and assessment 
of whether its objectives have been met is essential if a program is to im¬ 
prove the services it provides and demonstrate its value to supporters• 
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Community’s Self-Help Program Spurs 
Government Support For Kolbert Park Renovation 


What makes a city livable? To many New Yorkers 
the answer to that question is their local park. Paul W. 
Kolbert Park, located at the intersection of East 17th 
Street and Avenue L, in the heart of our Midwood 
community, is neither famous nor vast, and never will 
be. But, to us the residents of Midwood, it is the 
"Village Green" that makes our part of NYC a little 
more livable. 

Cities are also made of dreams. Sometimes they 
even come true. The dream of renovating Kolbert Park 
began twelve years ago. Though it is one of the city’s 
most highly utilized parks, it had no major repair since 
its 1936 construction as a WPA project. In 1968 com¬ 
mittees of neighborhood volunteers began to meet 
regularly, to assess the community’s park needs and 
research design objectives that would better serve 
those needs. When the city’s budget crisis hit, the 
Kolbert Park plans were buried. The Park became an 
early victim of austerity, and lapsed into a state of 
governmental neglect and disrepair. Parks were not a 
pressing issue to a city fighting for survival. 

Unlike other communities, however, the citizens of 
Midwood refused to allow their park to become 


another statistic of neighborhood blight. Voluntary 
groups organized to clean and maintain it. Individuals 
like life-long Midwood resident, Felicia Schultz, 
drew out adults from the park’s benches, students 
from nearby Brooklyn College, adjacent Murrow HS, 
and local Scout troops to keep the playground 
weeded and swept. 

About four years ago Mary Cosgrove, Executive 
Director of the Midwood Kings Highway Development 
Corporation, responded to the residents’ love and 
need for the park. Working with community activists. 
Sue Gallant and Ginny Glledman, Ms. Cosgrove 
decided to make the park's rehabilitation a priority 
goal for the then infant Corporation. Realizing that the 
park’s well-being was a highly visible barometer of the 
community's health, MKDC leadership spearheaded 
the effort which ultimately involved dozens of city, 
state and federal agencies and officials. That com¬ 
mitment paid off this September when ground was 
finally broken to signal Kolbert Park’s redesign. 
Among the many agencies which played prominent 
roles in this NYC dream-come-true are: The Brooklyn 

(Cont. Page 3) 
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A glorious Indian Summer day brought hundreds of Midwood residents to the groundbreaking ceremony that 
marked the beginning of the redesign and renovation of Paul W. Kolbert Park. Featured in the photograph are In¬ 
dividuals and representatives of agencies and organizations who played key roles in making this community 
dream a reality. In the front row (left to right) are: Sam Derst, Golden Age Club East Midwood Jewish Center- 
Melvin Kolbert, brother of Paul W. Kolbert, war hero lor whom the park was named; Dan Feldman, Former Aide to 
Assemblyman Charles Schumer, Herb Lupka, District Leader 45th AD; Councilman Sam Hurowitz; Eloise Hirsch, 
First Deputy Commissioner Parks Department; Mary Cosgrove, Executive Director MKDC; Councilwoman Susan 
Alter; Sal Furino, ’Vice President Atlantic Liberty Savings Bank; Lou Schwartz, Community Board 14; Esther 
Berkowitz, President Avenue M Board of Trade; Borough President Howard Golden. In the second row are: 
Charles Hershkowitz, Chase Manhattan Bank; Peter Kelly, Aide to Congressman Stephen Solarz; Sol Klein, 
President MCAC; Max Sultan, Community Board 14; Jeff Ewing, District Manager CB 14; Howard Silverman, 
Treasurer, MKDC; Hy Sardy, President, MKDC; and Dr. Walter Slade, Vice President, MKDC. The plans show part 
of the artist’s rendering of Kolbert Park as It will look In late Spring of 1981, when the renovations are completed. 
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A course for building super¬ 
intendents providing onsite 
practical experience is being 
sponsored free-of-charge by 
the Midwood Kings Highway 
Development Corporation and 
is being conducted by Cornell 
University’s “Handl-Van” 
staff. Property owners and 
building superintendents are 
invited to register now for 
the January session. Topics 
under study include electri¬ 
city, plumbing, heating, and 
weatherization. Call 376-0999 
to register. 
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Speaking Hith One Voic^ In Midwood 

The extent to which Midwood is organized is really quite amazing, and 
ultimately may very well help to determine the destiny of our community. 
Just a partial list of organizations in our area includes: 112 block associa¬ 
tions, six civic associations, three trade organizations, ten parents 
associations in neighborhood schools, 65 religious institutions and 
boards, five organizations dealing with youth, six organizations serving 
the elderly, ten groups representing ethnic groups, six community groups 
serving as liaisons with the police, tour groups affiliated with community 
hospitals, six real estate groups, twelve different banking groups, three 
groups concerned with our environment, and three groups dealing with 
Russian immigrants. In aiddition, Brooklyn College sponsors numerous 
groups, and there are five community development corporations 
concerned with our surrounding areas. 

These many groups reflect the wide variety of interests and civic 
concerns of our Midwood population. Coordination among the activities 
of all these organizations would be a nearly impossible task were it not for 
the fact that so many Midwood residents tend to belong to several of 
these organizations at the same time. Thus, a high level of communication 
between organizations does exist, and the potential for effective 
communitywide action by all these groups acting in unison is quite 
awesome. 

You might ask why they should act in unison? First, because they 
represent our people; second, because the goals and objectives of the 
Midwood community are shared. And, finally, since all these groups are 
voluntary, a Joint effort pan be more effective and less expensive than any 
similar activity carried on by a government agency. Let’s examine the 
goals most residents would agree on: we all want reduced crime, cleaner 
streets, better housing, well-cared for trees, safe and effective transpor¬ 
tation, wholesome recreation facilities, good schools, adequate care for 
our sick and elderly, jobs for our youth and our unemployed and 
opportunities to achieve our maximum potential. We expect government 
to provide for most of these needs particularly since Midwood’s 64 000 
residents pay well over $140 million dollars in taxes. In the opinion of 
many, we are overpaying enormously for the services we do get However 
we could improve the quality and quantity of these services if we spoke 
with one voice. Imagine the impact if each of you volunteers were to send 
just one letter from your organization to a government agency indicating a 
specific need is not being met and asking what our government plans to 
do about It! 

We at the Development Corporation are pledged to the goal of putting 
together just such a network. We could use your help. Call us at 376-0999 
to volunteer a few hours of your time in helping us to develop this 
potential. ___ Hy Sardy, President 

Sharing Good News 

Executive Director Mary Cosgrove was pleased to hear recently from 
the Exernplary Projects Advisory Board of the National Institute of Justice 
that MKDC’s Community Anti-Crime Program will be the subject of a 
special monograph to be written by the Institute. The Community Anti- 
Crime Program was funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis¬ 
tration of the US Department of Justice. 

The monograph will provide a model for other communities interest¬ 
ed in developing anti-crime programs. The Midwood community can be 
proud of the national recognition being given to our project which would 
not have been possible without the dedication and energy of our nivic 
associations and the thousands of community volunteers who ride car 
patrol, organize block and tenant associations, participate in court 
watching, and work in our After-School Recreation Program at Edward R 
Murrow HS. 
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Kolbert Park Renovation: A Community Dream Come True 



Artist’s rendering of section of Koibert Park after 
renovations are compieted. 


(Coni, from Page 1) 

Borough President’s Office, The Brooklyn Planning 
Commission, The City Planning Commission, The 
Parks Department, The State Division of Housing and 
Community Renewal, and Community Board 14. 

For over 40 years Kolbert Park has offered a spot of 
tranquility to local apartment dwellers, impromptu 
playgroups for young children, dawn-to-dusk social 
clubs for the area’s heavy concentration of senior 
citizens, and a traffic-free oasis for teenagers’ exer¬ 
cise. Since last month’s groundbreaking, the fence 
around Kolbert has been locked, making the park off- 
limits to the over 600 people who use its facilities 
daily during good weather. However, if you pass the 
park these days, as the renovations proceed rapidly to 
meet the iate spring deadline, you will find that fence 


lined with sidewalk superintendents. The lovers of 
Kolbert are watching its progress day-by-day, 
checking on the construction crews to make sure they 
are doing Justice to their park. Several ingenious 
groups of Seniors found (or made) chinks in the fence, 
and, on Saturdays, move their card tables back into 
the park, enjoying the Indian Summer days amidst the 
parked machinery, mounded hills of earth, and 
pyramided bricks of work in progress. 

The playground’s redesign was scrupulously 
created to serve the diverse needs of the four age 
groups that use the park. This spring senior citizens 
will be able to enjoy wood shaded benches and 
clusters. Mothers and toddlers will explore imaginative 
small play equipment and play showers with the com¬ 
forts of safety surfacing and shaded seating. New 
climbing, sports and play equipment, including_roller 
hockey and basketball areas, will serve pre-teen and 
teenagers, giving them freedom to exercise and 
socialize without disturbing the quiet or security of 
senior citizens, or young children and their parents. 

The funds for the playground’s rehabilitation come 
from both the city and federal governments: The 
Federal Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Program provided $284,218, and the city supplied 
$320,586 for the project. But, the real kudos belong 
to the people who love, use, protect and maintain 
the park. They refused to let it be victimized. They 
earned the right to watch the renovation’s progress 
daily, offering their advice and counsel to the 
engineers. It is, after all, their park, and their 
cooperative, self-help effort that ultimately evoked 
the interest of the agencies and officials who could 
turn their dream into a reality. 

Sometimes, even in NYC, dreams come true. 
Sometimes it even happens to ordinary parks in or¬ 
dinary neighborhoods — especially when extra¬ 
ordinary people refuse to surrender their dreams of a 
livable city. Sondra Safier 


New Linden Trees Line Ocean Avenue 

Residents of our community who have been con¬ 
cerned with the decline in our street tree population 
will be pleased to hear of the most recent 
replenishing of our "urban forest.’’ In early October, 
57 young Little Leaf Linden trees were planted on 
Ocean Avenue from Avenues H to L. The trees were 
planted by the Vincent Marando Landscape Cor¬ 
poration, contractor for the NYC Department of 
Housing, Preservation and Development (HPD). The 
planting was funded by HPD as part of their Moderate 
Rehabilitation Project involving several apartment 
buildings on Ocean Avenue. 

The Midwood Kings Highway Development Cor¬ 
poration wishes to thank the members of HPD for 
their many efforts in helpin'g to maintain the vitalization 
of this area of our community. Instrumental in the 
planning of the Planting Project itself were Herb 
Siegel, HPD Borough Chief, of Brooklyn; Emanuel 
Prince, HPD Project Services Specialist; and Elaine 
McPartland, MKDC Director of Environmental Projects. 


Expanded Hours for 
Murrow’s After School Program 

With the support of a contract from the New York 
City Youth Board, MKDC has been able to expand the 
services and activities available at the After School 
Program based at Edward R. Murrow High School 
(Avenue L and E. 17 Street). The school is now open 
Monday through Friday from 2:30 to 10 PM, except for 
school holidays. 

The After School Program offers supervised ac¬ 
tivities in a wholesome environment for the youth of 
our community. Gym space and meeting rooms are 
also available to any non-profit group free of charge 
on a first come, first serve, basis. Any group 
requesting space must do so in writing to MKDC. 

MKDC is also pleased to announce that space has 
been made available from 2:30 to 5 PM every day for 
our seriior citizens. For any further information, call 
the Project Director, John Heslin, who can be reached 
at 377-2268. 
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Revised Street Sweep Schedule for Midwood 

A plan for improved street sweeping recentiy went 
into operation when the Sanitation Department and 
the Bureau of Traffic Operation began changing 
parking reguiation signs in Community Board 14, an 
area bounded by Parkside Avenue on the north, 
Avenue P on the south. Coney isiand Avenue on the 
west and Nostrand Avenue on the east. These 
changes are being made as a result of joint agreement 
developed by CB 14 and the Sanitation Department. 

The Community Board proposed a reduction from 
two to one sweeps per week on each side of the street 
in iow density residential areas. Street-sweep 
frequency on commercial streets would be kept at 
three times a week per side. (Ccean Avenue will also 
be on this latter schedule.) It is hoped that this 
change would assure a definite schedule in the 
residential areas, rather than the “maybe” two-a-week 
schedule previously in effect, and thereby reduce the 
frustration for motorists who shifted their cars to 
comply only to discover that the streets weren’t 
regularly swept on the days indicated by the signs. 

The changeover in signs began in the southeast 
portion of our district bounded by Brooklyn College, 
Nostrand Avenue and Ccean Avenue. It will proceed 
from area to area with the last step on streets with 
parking meters. The job will be completed around the 
end of the year. 

In each area alternate-side parking regulations are 
suspended while the sign crew is working in that area. 
Regulations will remain in effect in all other areas to 
minimize disruption of street sweeping. Sanitation 
District Superintendent Clement Spanato has assured 
CB 14 that every possible effort will be made to keep 
streets clean in the district. Community cooperation 
will be a very important factor in this effort. Problems 
can be kept to a minimum by citizen compliance with 
the new regulations and with all of the Sanitation 
Code, and by making sure your neighbors also are 
aware of the new schedule.* Florence Nathanson 

* The actual schedule for residential streets Is: 

• From the LIRR cut to Avenue M (Coney Island to 
Ccean Avenues) No Parking - Alternate side - Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, 8 to 11 AM; (Ccean to Nostrand 
Avenues) No Parking - alternate side - Thursday and 
Friday, 11 AM to 2 PM. 

• From Avenues M to P (Coney Island to Nostrand 
Avenues) No Parking - alternate side - Monday and 
Tuesday, 11 AM to 2 PM. 

* From Avenue M to Kings Highway (Ccean to 
Nostrand Avenues) No Parking - alternate side - 
Thursday and Friday, 11 AM to 2 PM. 

For further information call the CB 14 District Cffice 
at 859-6357. 


Brookyn College’s 50th Year 

A gala convocation was held at the Brooklyn 
College campus on Monday, November 10, to 
commemorate its 50th anniversary. College President 
Robert L. Hess presided over the ceremonies. 
Student, faculty and alumni leaders spoke in addition 
to a number of prominent guests. 


Autumn Spruce«rp for PS 193 Playground 

The weatherman promised rain, but it was a perfect 
autumn morning....the air crisp and clear. Showers 
later in the day interspersed with short periods of ‘ 
clearing failed to dampen the enthusiasm of PS 193's ; 
schoolyard crew of over 60 volunteers who worked 
from 9 AM until dusk on Saturday, Cctober 18, to ! 
rebuild and spruce up the Gil Hodges Creative i 
Playground. 

The playground was originally built by PS 193 parents i 
and community residents as an imaginative play area ! 
to serve the children who attend the school and is | 
open to the community after school and on weekends, i 
Many of those parents who helped to design and con- | 
struct the playground turned out that Saturday even 
though their children have since graduated. Their 
commitment and affection was symbolic of the spirit 
displayed throughout the day and was shared by 
numerous new parents. 

The play equipment includes a wood tower with | 
firemen’s poles, a multi-level, platform, horizontal i 
climber, chinning bars at several heights, tire swings ! 
(that caTi accommodate dozens of children at one I 
time), a vertical tire maze, and a balance beam. The | 
playground also has two small seating areas with I 
sand boxes for young children. 

A past grand prize winner of the citywide “Mollie 
Parnis Dress Up Your Neighborhood Contest,” It is 
the only playground of its kind in a public schoolyard 
in the city. PS 193 is located at Avenue L and Bedford 
Avenue. SondraSafier : 

The Theater Is Alive and Well 
and Living in Brooklyn 

Brooklyn College’s Theater Department is offering 
four new Mainstage Productions during the current 
theater season: Dial M for Murder, The Comedy ot 
Errors, Little Mary Sunshine, and Death of a 
Salesman. To learn about dates, times of performan¬ 
ces, and a subscription price savings package, cal! 
434-1900. 

The BAM Theater Company (of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music) is inaugurating its second season 
with five plays of the classic theater: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Oedipus the King, Farquhar’s The 
Recruiting Officer, Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, and 
Brecht’s Jungle of Cities. Call 634-4100 for dates, 
times, a special subscription offer and information 
about theater benefits. 


MIDWOOD SENTRY 

Midwood Kings Highway Development Corp. 
1416 Avenue M, Brooklyn, New York 11230 
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Sample On-Site Inspection Report for Apartment Building 
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/HICVOOD 


KINGS^Va,yd*velqiincntc»p. i4»av«nu«m brcxklyn npiu. (M)j7e 0993 


Chairman of Board 

Ira Harkavy 

Praildant 

Dr. Hyman Sardy 

Exacutiva DIraclor 

Mary Cosgrove 

VIca Praaldants 

Sandi Pollack 
Ruby Shapiro 
Dr. Waller Slade 
Max Sultan 
James Tenney 

Sacratarfea 

Joseph Messina 
Sheldon Naparstek 

Traasurar 

Howard Silverman 

Board of OIraelort 

Alice Adesman 
Arnold Albert 
Marc Antar 
Robert Berger 
Esther Berkowitz 
Sol Broohstein 
Stephen Epstein 
Hon. Edith Everett 
■Ruth Folstein 
Dr. Jeffrey Galier 
Marilyn Gallo 
Charles Gorman. Jr. 

George Gross 
Dr, John Harrington 
Dr, Esther Lopato 
Norman Lubln 
Dr. Frank Macchiarola 
Vicky Miele 
Florence Nathanson 
Shirley Parker 
Fran Posen 
Murray Puderbeutel 
Muriel Russell 
Marilyn Sable 
Dr Susan Sardy 
Allen Schrag 
Claire Silverman 
Arnold Silverstein 
Gen Soba 
Albert Stern 
Israel Stillman 

■Past President 


ON SITE INSPECTION 
Wednesday, February 28, 1979 
1620 Avenue I 
134 Families 
6 story elevator 

-good outdoor lighting 

-well kept lawn 

-well kept lobby 

-good security doors 

-working intercom 

-security guard 

-properly working elevator 

-low crime building 

-security guard 8 A.M. - 2 A.M. 

Building - excellent condition 

Owner 

Highraount Apartments Inc. 

Morris Kavy, President 
66 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
UL 2-4242 


Mimi Moskowitz 
Community Worker 


John Heslin 
Security Specialist 
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APPENDIX C 

1. Sample Report for Block Association Meeting 
2. Sample Report for Tenants Association Meeting 




/HIDV®€l) mP 

KINGS tilGt1\4AV dcvelcpment ccrp. 


Hieaventem brocklyn iiuc (212)376 eaaa 


Chairman of Board 
Ira Harkavy 

PraaidanI 

Dr, Hyman Sardy 

Exacutiaa OIractor 

Mary Cosgrove 

VIca Prasidants 

Sandl Pollack 
Ruby Shapiro 
Dr. Waller Slade 
Max Sultan 
James Tenney 

Sacralarlat, 

Joseph Messina 
Sheldon Naparstek 

Traaaurar 

Howard Silverman 

Board cl OIraclora 

Alice Adesman 
Arnold Albert 
Marc Antar 
Robert Serger 
Esther Berkowitz 
Sol Broohstein 
Stepheh Epstein 
Hon, Edith Everett 
■Ruth Folstein 
Dr. Jeffrey Caller 
Marilyn Gallo 
Charles Gorman. Jr. 

George Gross 
Or John Harrington 
Dr, Esther Lopato 
Norman Lubin 
Dr Frank Macchiarola 
Vicky Miele 
Florence Nathanson 
Shirley Parker 
Fran Posen 
Murray Puderbeutel 
Muriel Russell 
Marilyn Sable 
Dr Susan Sardy 
Allen Schrag 
Claire Silverman 
Arnold Silverstein 
Gen Soba 
Albert Stern 
Israel Stillman 

"Past President 


East 21st St. (1600 Block) Assoc. 

March 28, 1979 Wednesday 
Home of S. Comporeale (Base) 

1648 East 21st Street 
John Heslin 
Mimi Moskowitz 

Betty Kletter V.P. (Cathy DeRosa) 

The meeting was opened by Betty Kletter. A newly 

poster was under discussion by the residents 
when we arrived. The poster stating that the block 
was under surveillance by block watchers was 
approved and will be placed in windows on the block. 

Mr. Heslin and Mimi Moskowitz were then introduced 
and proceeded to describe the programs offered. 

Home Security Check 
Operation I.D. 

Car Patrol 
Locks 

Auto Decal 

The concerns of the residents were primarily Police 
response. Generally there seemed to be no serious 
problems. This block is very vocal, very well in¬ 
formed, and Mimi Moskowitz asked that a few repre¬ 
sentatives consider becoming active in the Notting¬ 
ham Association. 

We thanked the residents for their concern for the 
community and their block. 

The meeting continued after we left. 


Meeting: 
Date; 

Place: 

For MKDC; 

For Block; 


Mimi Moskowitz 
Community Worker 


Attendance 25 
Car patrol 2 
Home Security 8 
Check 4 


Richard Shapiro 
Project Director 


Auto Decal 8 
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/HIDM'COD i# 

KINGS lilGI1^4^V dcvelcptnent ccrp. 


Hie avenue tn hrceklyn ny iiM® (212)376 caaa 


Chairmtn ol Boird 
Ira Harkavy 

Prtildtnl 

Dr. Hyman Sardy 

Eatculiv* OIrtclor 

Mary Cosgrove 

VIca Pratidtnii 

Sar^di Pollack 
Ruby Shapiro 
Or. Waller Slade 
Max Sullan 
James Tenney 

Secrttarles 
Joseph Messina 
Sheldon Naparstek 

Treasurer 

Howard Silverman 


Meeting; Tenants Association 

1609 Ocean Avenue 
Date: January 4, 1979 

For MKDC: Richard Shapiro 

John Heslin 

At 8:00 this date, a meeting was held at the above 
location for the purpose of establishing a Tenants 
Association. 

Twenty-two tenants of the building were present and 
showed an interest in becoming involved in their 
community. 


Board o( DIraelori 

Alice Adesman 
Arnold Alberl 
Marc Aniar 
Robert Berger 
Eslher Berkowilz 
Sol Brochstein 
Slephen Bpslein 
Hon. Edith Everell 
■Ruth Folsiein 
Dr. Jeffrey Caller 
Marilyn Gallo 
Charles Gorman, Jr. 

George Gross 
Dr. John Harringlon 
Dr. Esther Lopato 
Norman Lubln 
Dr. Prank Macchiarola 
Vicky Miele 
Florence Nathanson 
Shirley Parker 
Fran Posen 
Murray Puderbeulel 
Muriel Russell 
Marilyn Sable 
Dr. Susan Sardy 
Allen Schrag 
Claire Silverman 
Arnold Silversleln 
Geri Soba 
Albert Stern 
Israel Stillman 

"Past President 


Senior citizens were given shriek alarms and tenants 
were advised of and signed up for the programs offered 
such as Car Patrol, Tenant Patrol, Lock Program, Oper¬ 
ation ID, and Home Security. 

This building is a four-story walkup in fairly good 
condition, but better security measures such as better 
door control and better lighting were pointed out. 

The meeting concluded at 10:30 P.M. amidst a feeling 
of future cooperation. 


John Heslin 
Security Specialist 


Car Patrol, 2 
Locks, 8 

Steering Committee, 10 
Attendance, 15 
Home Security Checks, 4 
Operation ID, 4 
Shriek Alarms, 14 


Richard Shapiro 
Project Director 
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Form for Recording Mileage for Car Patrols 
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APPENDIX E 


1. National Crinne Survey, Bureau of 
the Census 

2. Resident Survey Interview Schedule, 
Hartford Neighborhood Crime Prevention 
Program 


I poRM Nos'd md NCS^ 

' (4*i«i7ar ' 


U.5. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
• OCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU OF THE CENBUI 


T II I NOi Approval.Explfti June 30, 197 

"> 'he Ceniui Buruu li cotifUenti.l by law (Till. 13, U.S 

Control number 


NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 

form NCS-3 - BASIC SCREEN QUESTIONNAIRE 
FORM NCS.4 - CRIME INCIDENT REPORT 


l« Intorviewor Identification 


3. Record of Intorview 

Line number of household 
respondent 


Date completed 


3* Rooien for nonlntervlew (cc 26d) 

TYPE A 
^ Reason 

1 □ No one home 

* O Temporarily ebsent - Return date__ 

s □ Refused 

* □ Other Occ. - Specify ___ 

^ Roce of hood 

1 □ White 
a □ Nefro 
s □ Other 
TYPE B 

1 □ Vacant - Recular 

2 □ Vacant - Storece of HH furniture 

s □ Temporerlly occupied by persons with URE 
4 Q] Unfit or to be demolished 

8 Q Under construction, not ready 

6 □ Converted to temporary business or storaxa 

7 {□ Unoccupied tent site or trailer site 

■ CH P4tmlt franted, construction not started 

9 Q Other - Speci'fy y 


TYPE C 

t Q] Unused line of Kstini sheet 
2 Q Demolished 
s O House or trailer moved 
4 Q Outs Ide sefment 

* O Converted to permanent business or storage 

6 □ Merged 

7 □ Condemned 

• □ Built after April 1, 1970 
a □ Other - Specify^ 


Tenure fee 7) 

I 1 □ Owned or being bought 
a Q Rented for cash 
*□ No cash rent 


7. Type ef living quarters (cc II) 

Heusing Unit 

' □ House, apartment, flat 

aQ HU In noniransient hotel, motel, etc. 

»Q HU - Permanent in transient hotel, motel, etc. 
4 □ HU In rooming house 
B Q Mobile home or trailer 
6 □ HU not specified above - Describe 


OTHER Unit 

7 CZ3 Quarters not HU In rooming or boarding house 
i □ Unit not permanent in uansient hotel, motel, etc. 
•Q Vacant tent site or trailer site 
to □ Not specified above - Describe - 


i- Numbar af hauling units in structure (cc 23) 

1 □ I 5 □ 5-9 

* « □ 10 or more 

•Q^ Mobile home or trailer 

s □ Only OTHER units 


ask in SACH HOUSEHOLD: 

’ *“[! “"yo"* >" tl*l» hausehald 

oparata a business from this addross? 

'□No 

a D Yes — What kind of business is that? y 


Irttervlew not obtained for < 



_ Femiiy Incame (cc 24) 

@) iQ Under $1,000 
an *1.000 to 1,999 
a □ 2.000 to 2.999 
4 0 3,000 to 3,999 
» □ 4,000 to 4.999 
• □ 5,000 to 5,999 
_ 6,000 to 7,4 99 

II. Hausahald mambars 12 yaari 
af aga and OVER y 

---Total number 


13. Hausahald mambars UNDER 
12 yaars af age y 

(@) --- Total number 

0 □None 


13. Crlwa tncidant Raparti filled 


a □$7,500 to 9,999 
»□ 10,000 to 11,999 
’0 Q 12,000 to 14.999 
" □ 15,000 to 19,999 
12 □ 20,000 to 24,999 
ts □ 25,000 and over 


4. Hausahald status 

1 □ Same household as last anumaration 

2 □ Raplacament household since last anumaration 
_I O Previous nonlntervlew or not in sample before 


5. Spaciaf place type cede (cc 6c) 


0 □ None 


CENSUS USE ONLY 


















PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 





CHECK ^ Look at item on cover p>(«. Is this the same 

ITEM A V household as last enumeration? (Bojr I mortedl 

^ O Yes - SK/P to Cheek Item 8 CUNo 
25o. Did you live In this house on April 1, 1970? 

(@) ' O Yes - S/C/P to Check Hem a J □ No 

**• uV'po'^ttesro'''’* *")**"" '■ **'“'*' eoonfiy. 

State, etc.---County __ 

e. Old you live Inside the limits el e city, te.n, vllla(e, etc.? 

1 □ No a [3 Yes - Nome of city, town, vlliofe, etc. 

rT T I I 1 _^ 

d. W«r* you in Armod P«r««i on April 1, 1^70? 

‘ □ Yes 2 (□' No 



□ Yf• . 00 □ N«y«r ottondod 

□ No or hlndofiorton 

giom- (01-01) 

_M.S. (09-12) 

__Cotloi* (21-26+) 


26d. Hoy# you boon looking for work during tho poti 4 wookt? 

Mj) * CD Yes No - When did you loot work? 

2 Q Up to S years ago - SKIP to 28o 
s □ 5 Of more years tio^ 

4 □ Never worked j ^ 

27. |i tkoro ony roosen why you could not toko e job LAST WEEK? 

1 Q No Yes - a □ Already has a job 
I □Temporary illness 
4 □ Coin* to school j 

B □ Other - SpecifYj^ \ 


28e. For where did you (loat) work? fNomt o^compony, 
business, organization or other employer) 


2d0e Whot wore you doing most of LAST WEEK - (working, 
kooping houio. going to school) or something olso? 

^ 1 □ Working - SK/F to 28a «□ Unable fo work-SK/F to26dl^ 

a □ With 4 job but not at work 7 □ Retired 

3 □ Looking for work 4 □ Other - Speci/y,, 

4 □ Keeping house ? i 

19. ( - Annoo, Fores. «/P to 28n) 

k. Did yau da any waric at ell LAST WEEK, net eeunltng work 
eraund the haute? (Note: If farm or business operotor In HH, 

- ask oboot unpold work.) I 

y oQNo Yes - How meny hears?_ SKIP to 28fl 


c. Old you hove a {ak at kualntsi from which yea war* 
lampararlly obsani ar an layaH LAST WEEK? 

I □ No J Q Yes - Absent - SKIP to 28« 

3 □ Yes - Layoff - SKIP to 27 


X □ Never worked - SKIP to 29 


h. What kind al buslnaii ar induatty la tkia? (For example- TV 
androaioj^l.. recall shoe store, Stole Lobor Dept., farm) 


c. Wore you - 

I I □ An amplava. el a PRIVATE eampany, bualnaat ar 
individual let wages, salary ar eammltslans? 

’ O amplayaa (Padaral, State, caunty, 

s a SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN kutinass, pralasslanal 
praetiea ar farm? 

« □ Warking WITHOUT PAY In lomlly kaslnass ar farm? 

?n^*i:,«:^tc7cl.Tty^V.L’o:!LV^ 

mn___ 

a. What were year matt liapartant letivltlai ar duties? (For 
exompie; typinf. keepinf occount books, sellint cars, eta,) 


























HOUSEHOLD SCREEN QUESTIONS 


39. New I'd like to oak aomo guoationa obeut 
crlmo. They refer only to tho last 12 mentha - 

1 1 Yaa - Mow oony 
llowat 


□ no 

During tho loat 12 months, did or>yeno break 
into or temohow illogolly got Into your 
(oportmont/hemo), gerogo, or<«nothor building 
on your property? 

- 

30. (Othor then tho ineidontfa) just montionod) 

Did you find o doer jimmiod, o lock forcodj 
or ony othor aigna of on ATTEMPTED 
brook in? 

□ Y.l - Hmt mtf 

iiMir 

□ no 

31. Woa anything ot oil atoUn thot is kept 
outaido your homo, or happonodto bo loft 
out, auch oa o bicycle, e fordon heio, or 
lown furniture? (ether then ony incidonti 
oiroody montionod) 

rnvea - How many 
timoar 

□ ho 

L- -. 


t« you or to onv mooibor of Kou'iohold, 
{fom o plot* wnoro you or thoy wtro 
tOMpersrily iteyins, tMch «• e frlond't or 
rolfltivo** homo, o holol or oiotot, or 
0 vocation homo? 


33. Whol woo tha total numhor of motor 
vahicloa (eon, Irvcki, ote>) owpod by 
yotf or ony othor mombor of this houaohold 
during tho loaf 12 moothif 


34. Did onyono ttaol, TRY to atool, or uao 
(it/ony of thorn) without pormiaaton? 


35. Did onyono atoal or TRY to atool port 
of (M/any of thorn), auch oa o bottory, 
hwbeopa, topo*docl(, otc>? 


INDIVIDUAL SCREEN QUESTIONS 


34. Tho following guoationa refer only to thinga 
thot hopponod to you during tho loat 12 mentha 

1 1 Yea - How auny 
limoa? 

kntwnnn 1^197 and .197 

Did you hovt your (pocket piekad/puraa 
anotchod)? 

□ no 

37, Did anyone toko aemolhtng (olio) directly 
from you by using force, auch oa by o 
atickup, mugging or throat? 

1 1 Yea - Haw mMjr 

tlmoa? 

□ Na 

31. Did onyono TRY to rob you by using force 
or threatening to horm you? (athor than 
ony incldonta oiroody montionod) 

i 1 yea - Haw many 
tlmoa? 

ONo 

39. Did onyono boot you upr ottock you or hit 
vou with aomothlng, auch at e rock or bottle? 
(othor then ony incldonta oiroody montionod) 

1 1 Yet - How many 
llmaa? 

□ no 

40. Wore you knifed, shot ot, or ottockod with 
aomo othor woopon by onvono ot oil? (othor 
then any incldonta ofroady montionod) 

1 Yos - How mooy 
tlmoa? 

□ no 

4l. Did onyono THREATEN to boot you up or 
THREATEN you with o knife, gun, or some 
othor woopon, HOT including tolo^ono 
throota? (othor then any incident! oiroody 
montionod) 

1 1 Yol - How mony 

llmaa? 

□ no 

42. Did onyono TRY to ottock you In aomo 

othor way? (other thon ony Incidents oiroody 
montionod) 

1 1 Yoa - Mow many 
tlmoa? 

□ no 

43. During tho loat 12 months, did onyano atoal 
things that belonged to you from inaido ony cor 

1 1 Yoa - Haw moigr 
thnoa? 

□ n. 

44. Wot onything atolon from you while you 

wore owoy from homo, for Inatonco ot work, in 

0 thootor or rostouroiit, or while trovoling? 

1 1 Yoa - How mooy 
tlmoa? 

□ no 

45. (Othor thon any incidonti you’vo oiroody 
montionod) woa onything (*!*•) "t sH 
atolon from you during mo lost 13 montha? 

□ Yoa - How mooy 

tlmoa? 

□ no 


ATTEMPTED to itool aooaothini tkot 
bofonood to you? (othor than ony Incidonta 
olroooy montionod) 


n Yts-Mow oany 
tlmoa? 


0 □ None - 

SKIP to 36 

' □ I 
*□2 
>□3 

♦ O 4 or more 


OYoa-How akaay 

tlmoa? 


iQ Vaa-Hoar omiv 
iiM«» 


□ Mqr 

IIW.T 


to you which you thought woa a crlmo? 
(Do not count ony colla mode to tho 

t oMeo coneorninp tho Incldonta you 
flvo foot told mo obput.) 

□ No - SKIP to 46 

rn Yes - Whot Koppoood? 


Look at 47. Wos HH mombor 
12 * onackod or throotbnod, or 
w» somethir)| stolen or on 
ouompt made to steal somethini 
that belonged to him? 


4t. Did anything happen to you during tho loot 
12 months which you thought woa a criioo, 
but did NOT rofort to tho pollcoT (othor 
then ony incldonta oiroody montionod) 


®L,iJ 

□Z] 

m 


riroa-How moay 
Ihwof 


□ No - SKIP to Chock ftoffl E 
I I Yoa - Whot boppONod? 


Look at 46. Was HH membar 
12 -t attacked or threatened, or 
was something stolen or an 
■nempt made to steal tomethinc 
that beientad to him? 


m 

m 


r~l Yea-Wear oMgr 
llmaat 


Do any of the screen questions contain any antries 
for "How many times?" 

Q] No Interview next HH rtrembtr. 

End interview if lost respondent, 
and fill item 13 on cover. 

I I Yes - Fill Crime incident Reports. 
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KEYER 1 * I Notes " 

begin hew record 

Line number 


Screen question number 



NOTICE — Your roport to tho Census Bureau is confidential by law 
(Tjlle 13, U<S. code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees 
sno may be used only tor statistical purposes. 


I FOAM NCS'4 

|lB'29>TJll 


U.5. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 
BUNKlu OF THE CENSUS 


oppropnote screen question fer dttcripuon ef crime). 

■» 


CRIME INCIDENT REPORT 
NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 


■■Month (01^ 12) 

Is this incident report for a series of crimes? 
CHECK 1^ '□No-JK/Pto2 
ITEM A jV 2 □ Yes-.(Note; series must hove 3 or j 
r fnore simi/or Incidents which 

__ respondent con't recolf seporotely) 

these incidents lekeploce? 

(Mark all that oppjy) 

I Q Sprin* * (M»rch. April, M«y) * 

s O Summer (June, July, Aujutt) 

F*ll (September, October, November) 

« □ Winter (December, Jen uery, February) 

How mony iitcldeptl wet# Involved In thla t.rlei? / 

1 n Three or four ' 

a □ Five 10 ten 
* (ZD Eleven Of more 
4 I I Don't know 

INTERVIEWER — if series, the following questions refer 
only to the most recent incident. 


Abewf what time did (thii/fh# most reeent) (! 

incident happen? 

D Don't know 

i □ Durini the day (6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 

At nifht (6 pern, to 6 a.m«) 

* O 6 p.m. to mldriijhi 

* CZ] Midnijht to 6 a.m, 

e □ Don't know _ 

Did thli Incident lake place Ullde the limit. e( thia 
city or somewhere else? 

1 □ Inside limits of this city - SKIP to d ^ 

2 Cl] Somewhere else in the United States (l 

I □ Ou tside the United States -END INCIDENT REPORT 

In whot Stote arid county did this Incident occur? 


a Wtrt you a customor, omployee, or owner? 

1 CJ Custorner 

2 □ Employee 

3 Q Owner 

* [3 Other - S pec /fy ___ 

. Did the perion{B) steel or TRY to steal anything from 
the store, restouront, office, foctory, etc.? 
tQYes ^ 

2 D No > SKIP to Check Item 8 

9 n Don't know J 


• Did the offender(s) live there or hove o right to be 
ther*^ such os o guest or o workman? 


1 CIj Yes - SKIP to Check Item B 
zDNo 

a Don't know 

i. Did the offender(s) actually get in or iuit TRY to get 
in the building? 
t D Actually jot In 

2 O Just tried to get m 

3 □ Don't know 

. Wa. that, any avid.nc., lueh at a broken latk er btakea 
wladaw, that lha aflandar(i) (lorced hia wey leARIED 
la (ere« hit way In) tht bulldinj? 

1 □ No 

Yes - Whot wos the evidence? SMiuthifig alse? 

(Mark oil ihoi apply) 

2 r.-l Bfoken lock or window "v 

3 Cl] Forced door or window I 

(or tried) 

« J Slashed Jcrean I to Check 


5 Other - Specify- 


d. How did the offtnder(l) (get la/try to get in)? 


Did It happen inside the limits of o city, town, village, etc. 
'□No 

2 □ Yes - Enter nome of city, town, etc.— 


’ □ Through unlocked door or window 
z □ Had key 

3 Ql Don't know 

4 □ Other - Specify _ _____ 

Was any member of this household, 

ruBrM ^ respondent, present when ihi: 

t-ncLK 'ric'dent occurred? (/f not Sure. ASK) 

ITEM B ^ t n No - S/<IP to 13c 
2 C Yes 


Where did this incident teke place? 

1 Q At or in own dwelling, in garage or 

ocher building on property (Irrcfudes 
breoik>/n or atfmpled breok-in) 

2 O Ac or In vacation home, hocel/motel 

* □ Inside commercial building such as 

store, rescaurani, bank, gas station, 
public conveyance or station 
4 O Inside office, factory, or warehouse 
s □ Near own home; yard, sidewalk, 
driveway, carport, apartment hall 
(Does not /nc/uefe break-ln or 
attempted breok-in) 

6 [m On the street, in a park, field, play¬ 

ground. school grounds or parking lot 

7 □ Inside school 

a dD Other - Specify-^ 


Did lha pytan(i) hava o waapan juch a> a gun ar knifa 
ot aamathing h. wai uiing ai a w.opon, lueh as a 
ooMlo, or wrtnch? 


SKIP to 6o 


■□No 

2 □ Don’t know 

Yes - What was tht weapon? (Mark all that opplyj 
an Gun 
4 [1] Knife 

_5 HJ Other - Spec/fy.^__ 


■ Did th* ptrson(s) hit you, knock yog down, er actually 
ottoek yew in some other way? 


SKIP 

^ to Check 
Item 6 


' Q Yes - SKIP to 7f 
zQ No 


. Did the person(s) threaten you with harm in any woy? 
I □ No - SKIP to 7e 
iares 


I 
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. How w*r* you throotened? Any other way? 
(Work ell that opply) ^ 

1 f3] Verbal threat of rope 

2 Q3 Verbal threat of attack other 

thon rape 

3 [H Weapon present or threatened 

with weapon 

A [“] Attempted attack with weapon r .? 

(for example, shot at) ' 
s [3 Object thrown at person 

6 Q] Followed, surrounded 

7 CJl Other - Specify_ 


, Whet aetuoiiy happened? Anything else? 
(Mark all that apply) ■' 

1 □ Something taken without 

permission 

2 Q] Attempted or threatened to 

take something 

3 [n Harassed, argument, abusive 

language 

4 Forcible entry or attempted jj 

forcible entry of house I 

s □ Forcible entry or attempted /( 

entry of car 

6 [3 Damaged or destroyed property 

7 □ Attempted or threatened to 

damage or destroy property 
a Other - Specify-^ 


How did the person(i) attack you? Any 
other woy? (Mark all that apply) 

' CD Raped 
2 Q] Tried to rape 

a Q] Hit with object held in hand,shot, knifed 
4 Q Hit by thrown object ^ 

8 [3 Hit, slapped, knocked down 

6 [□ Grabbed, held, tripped, jumped. 

pushed, etc. 

7 □ Other - Specify 

. What w«r« the Inluriti you suffered, if any? 
Anything else? (Mark all eho( apply) 

1 n None - SKIP to lOo 

2 □ Raped 

a □ Attempted rape 

4 □ Knife or gunshot wounds 

5 □ Broken bones or teeth knocked out ' 

6 Q] Internal injuries, knocked unconscious 

7 Qn Bruises, black eye, cuts, scratches, swelling 

a □ Other - Specify-- 


. Were you injured to the extent that you needed 
medical attention ofter the attoek? 
t n No - SKIP to lOo 

zPTas _ 

• Did you receive any treatment at a hospital? 

1 □ No 

2 □ Emergency room treatment only 

3 Q] Stayed overnight or longer - 

How mony doys?-^ 


, What wos the total amount of your medical 
expenses resulting from this incident, INCLUD' 
IMG onything poid by Insurance? Include hospital 
ond doctor bills, modlcint, therapy, braces, and 
eny othor injury related medical expenses* 
INTERVIEWER - If respondent does not know 
exact amount, encourage him to give on escimoce. 

0 □ No cost - SKIP to lOa 


INCIDENT QUESTIONS - Continued 


9b. Did you file a claim with ony of these insurance companies or programs 

® in order to get part or all of your medical expenses poid? 

.□No-SXIP.olO« 

zDYes __ 

c. Did insuronce or any health benefits program pay for oil or part of 
I . the totol medicol expenses? 

Oj-D 1 □ Not yet settled 

2 □None. y SKIP to iOa 

aHAIl.J 

4 D _____ 

d. How'mirch did ins"ufen ce or o health ben7litt progrom pay? 

® »_HU (Obtain an estimote, if necessary)_ 


tOo. Did you do anything to protect yourself or your property during the Incident? 
® » □ No - SKIP to 11 

zgYes ___ 

* b. Whot did you do? Anything else? (Mark all that opply) 


I □Used/brandished gun or knife 
2 QUsed/iried physical force (hit, 
chased, threw object, used other 
weapon, etc.) 

a □Tried to get help, anraa attention, 
scare offender away (screamed, 
elled, called for help, turned on 


4 □Threatened, argued, reasoned, 

etc. with offender 

5 □ Resisted without force, used 

evasive action (ran/drove away 
hid, held propefcy, Eocked door, 
ducked, shielded self, etc.) 

6 □Other 


11. Was the crime committed by only one or more Ihon one person? 


i □ Only one^ aQC 


a. Wes this person mole 
or fomole? 

1 □Male 

2 □ Female 

3 □ Don’t know 

b. How old would you Soy 
the person was? 

1 □ Under 12 
*□ 12-1^ 

3 □ 15-17 
<□ >8-20 

5 □ 21 Of over 
a □ Don’t know 

c. Was the person someone you 
knew or was he a strongei? 

t □ Stranger ■' 

2 □ Don’t know 

9 □ Known by ► 

sight only * 

4 □ Casual 

acquaintance 

5 □ Well known 

d. Wos the person a relotive 
of yours? 

1 □ No 

Yes — What relotlonship? 

2 □ Spouse or ex-spouse 

3 □ Parent 

♦ □Own child 
5 □ Brother or sister 

8 □ Other relative - 
Specify^ 


X □ Don't know 


. At the time of the incident, were you covered 
.by ony medical uisurence, or were vou eligible 
feYbenefits from any other type of health 
benefits pregrem, such as Medicold, Veterans' 
Administration, or Public Welfare? 

’ 3 n° J " ‘I SKIP 10 IOa 
2 □ Don t know r 

an Yes 


2 □ Don’t kf^ow - 3 □ More than one y 

SKIP to 12o _ 


f. How many persons? 

®_ 

g. Were they male or female? 

@ !□ All male 

2 □ All female 

- 3 □ Male and female 

4 □ Don't know 

ha Hew old would you soy the 
V youngest was? 

0*5) 1 Q Under 12 5 □ 21 or over - 

2 □ 12-14 ' SKIP to i 

3 □ 15-17 6 □ Don’t know 

♦□ IB-20 

i. Hew old would you soy the 
oldest wos? 

_(H?) iQ Under 12 •□18-20 

you 2 0 12-14 s 0 21 Of over 

•»? 3 □ 15-17 6 □Don't know 

j. Wore ony of the persons known 
or reloted to you or were they 

l^ip ell strangers? 

je ® ' □ All stranjars \ SKIP 

2 □Don't know J tom 

3 □ All relatives SKIP 

4 □ Some relatives j to) 

5 O All known 

- fe I I Some known _ 

k. How well were they known? 

^ (Alark all Ihot apply) 

1 □ By sight only 

nship? ^ 2 □Casual I SKIP 

spouse acquaintance(s) T to m 

3 I I Well known J _ 

l. Hew were they related to you? 

* (Mark all that apply) 
ter ^ 4 ^ !□ Spouse or »4 FI Brothers/ 

ex-spouse sisters 

2 □ Parents s □ Other - 

an Own Spicily g 


e. Wos he/she - 

(g) in Whit.? 

2 □ Negro? 

3 □ Other? -Specify. 


Don't know 


m. Were oil of them - 
® !□ White? 

2 □ Negro? 

3 □ Other? - Specify^ 

4 □ Combination - Specify^ 
8□ Don't know 
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b. Hew mony ef these perieni were rebbed, harmed, or 
threotened? Do not include periens under t2yeort 
of oge* 

@ oQNone - Sk;P to ;3o 

- — ■ Number of pcrtont _ 

e. Wtia ony of thoit porioni ninibori of poor houiohald? 

___ no* inelodi houiohald mimbari undot 1J uoott of ooo. 

® oQNo 

Yes - How mony, not counting youriolf? 
_('Also mork "Yes" in Chtck Item I on po*e 12) 


13o. Woi lomolhlng llolon or lokon without poimiillon that 
bolongod to you or othori In tho housohold? 

INTERVIEWER - Include onythln* stolen from 
unrecofniiohle business In respondent's home. 

Do not include cnythln/ stolen from a recotniiabit 
business in respondent's home or another business, such 
—^ os merchandise or cash from a register, 

(JSj) I □ Yes - SKIP to I3f 
i □ No 

b. Did the person(i) ATTEMPT to toko lomothing thot 
bolongod to you or othori In the houiohald? 

* D No - SKIP to I3e 
saYes 

e. Who! did they try to toko? Anything olio? 

* (Mark all that apply) 

(Im) ' C] Po'sn 

a Q Wailei or money 

s O Car i 

* □ Ocher motor vehicle 

i Q P^i't o( car (hubcap, tapendeck, etc.) 

6 CZ) Don't know 
^ n Other - 5oeci7v 

A Did they try to take a purse, wallet, 
CHECK ot money? (Bo* I or 2 enarktd in 13c) 

ITEMC W □ No-SKIP to I So 
_ DYes _ 

d. Woi the (puric/wolUt/monoy) on your porion, lei 
initonce in o pockot or being hold? 


1 n Yes'! 

^JfCIPiolSo 
^□No ; _ 

«. Whflt did kappan? (Mark all that apply) 

1 □ Attacked 

2 Q Threatcr^ed with harm 

a CZ] Attempted to break into house or larage 

* CZ] Attempted to break into car 

s ( I Harassed, artumeni, abusive lansuace 

* C] Damafed or destroyed property 

D Attempted or threatened to damaie or 
destroy property 

8 CZ3 Other - SpeciYy_ 


f. What wot token? What alit? 

and/or 

Property: (Mork all that apply) 

0 (□ Only cash taken - SK/P to I4c 
t □ Purse 

*acar 

4 □ Other motor vehicle 
8 d] Part of car (hubcap, tape-deck, etc,) 


Was a car or other motor vehicle taken? 
CHECK ^ ^*30 

ITEM 0 W □ No - SKIP to Check Item E 
□ Yes 


Idoe Had permission te use the (car/meter vehicia) ever been 
given te the parsen who took it? 

i) I □ No.nv 

2 □ Don't know / lb Check Item E 
sDYes 


be Did the person return the (eor/mater vehicle)? 


Is Box I or 2 marked in )3f? 

CHECK ^ □ No - SKIP to ISa 
ITEME W „ 

T avet 


c. Wat the (purse/wallat/money) »n your parsen, lar Instanco, 
in Q packet or being held by you when it wot taken? 

^ iDYet 
jQNo 


. Wes only ceih tsken? (Bos 0 marked In 131) 

CHECK 1^ □ Yet - SKIP to /6a 
ITEM F ^ 

T nNo 


I5o. Allegcihei, whel woi the velue el the PROPERTY 

thet WOI tokin? 

INTERVIEWER - Esclode stolen cosh, and enter 10 for 
stolen checks and credit cards, even if they were used. 


® . 


b. Hew did you decide the volue el the ptoperty the! wei 

•lelee? IMark all thol apply) 

1 CH Ofijinol cost 

2 D Replscement cost 

s D PersonnI escimate of current value 
sQInsurence report estimate 
e □ Police estimate 
0 Q Don't know 

7 □ Other - Specify____ 


16o. Woi ell er pert el the Helen money sr property receveied 
eacopt fet anything received fipte Iniuronca? 


I I None "3 
□ All / 


sDAII 
1 □ Port 
b, Wbot WOI 


SKIP to no 


Cesh:J__ _ 

end/or 

Property: (Murk oil thot apply) 

0 Q Ceib only recovered - SKIP to /7o 

1 □ Pune 

2 Q Wallet 
sDCsr 

• □ Other motor veh i c le 
0 □ Pert of cir (hubcap, tape-dtck, etc.) 

a Q Other - Specify__ 


e. What WQi the velue of the property recovered (tacludlne 
raeaveted eeih)? 


e □ Other - Specify_ 
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CRIME IHCIDENT < 


17o. Wot thtr* ony inturane* Qgginst thtft? 

i) laNo. 'I 

Y SKIP 10 l8o 

2 Q] pon't know J 

3 [D-Yes 


b« Wa$ thi« loif rtport*d to on inavronco conpony? 


I'.i know ^ 


2 □ Don't know J 

3 □ Yes 

c, Wo» any of this loia roeevortd through iniuroneo? 
1 □ Not yet settled 'I 


an Yes 


d. How much was rocevorod? 

INTERVIEWER - If property replaced by insurance 
company instead of cash settlement, ask for estimate 
of volue of the property replaced. 


18a< Did any household mombor lose ony timo from work 
boeouse of this incident? 

@ 0 n No - SKIP to l9o 

Yes - How many members?y 


b. Hew much time wos lest altogether? 

(J^ 1 □ Loss ihsn I day 

sD 1-5 days 
s Q 4-10 days 
4 □ Over 10 days 
8 □ Don't know 


l9a. Was anything domom Set not token in this incident? 
For example, was 4 feel or window broken, clothing 
domoged, or domogii 4 smm to a car, etc.? 

@ 1 □ No - SK/P tdJOo 

2 0 Yes 


b. (Was/were) the domoged item(f) repaired or replaced? 
® I □ Yes - SKIP to/9d 


. Hew much would it cost to repair or replace the 
domoged item(s)? 


20o. Were the police informed of this incident in ar>y way? 
i) t n No 

2 Q Don't know — SKfP to Check Item G 
Yes - Who told them? 

3 Q] Household member 

4 QJ Someone else > SK/P to Check/te/n G 

5 n Police on scene J 


k. What wos the reosen this incidertt was not ropertod to 
the police? (Mark oil that apply} 
j) ' CD Nothing could be done — lack.of proof 
2 Q 0 id not think it important enoujih 

3 n Police wouldn’t want to be bothered 

4 Q Did not want to take time - too inconvenient 

s Q Private or personal matter, did not want to report It 
fi □ Did not want to get involved 
CD Afraid of reprisal 
a Q Reported to someone else 

9 r~i Other - Specify _ ' ' _ 


CHECK ^ person 16 years or older? 

iTEu r □ No ~ SKlP.to Check Item H 
□ Yes-ASX 210 


2fa. Did you hovs o job ot tho time this fiteidant hopponad? 

i) I □ No - SKIP to Check item H 
aQ Yes 


b. Whot was the ieb? 

\ I Q San^e as described in NCS-3 items 28a".e - SK/P fo 

Check Item H 

2 Q Different thar^ described in NCS-3 Items 28a-e 


c. For whom did you work? (Nome of compony, business, 
orgonizotion or other emp/oyer) 


da Wha! kind ol business or Industry is this? (For exomplei TV 
ond radio mfg., retail shoe store, Stott Labor Dept,, form} 


0 . WofO you 

1 □ An omplovao of o PRIVATE compony, buiintst or 

individual for wogos, salary or commissions? 

2 □ A GOVERNMENT on^loyoo (Fodorol, Stofo, courrty or local)? 

3 d] $ELF>EMPL0YED in OWN buslnoss^ preftsslonal 

pracfict or form? 

4 Q] Working WITHOUT PAY In family buslnoss or farm? 


Whot kind of work wort you doing? (For exomple; elecirlcol 
engineer, stock clerk, typist, farmer) 


g. Whot wtro your most Importont octivltios or dutioi? (For exomple; 
typing, keeping occount books, sciling cors, finishing concrete, etc.) 


BRIEFLY summarize this irtcident or serLis 
of incidents. 


X □ Don't know 



0 . Who poid or will poy for tH« repairs or roplocemertt? 

(Mark all that apply) 

1 □ Household member 

2 □ Landlord 
1 □ Insurance 

4 O Other - Specify 


Look at 12c on Incident Report. Is there an 
entry for "How many?" 

□ No ■ ' . 

I I Yes - Be sure you hove on Incident Report 
for coch HH member 12 years of age 
or over who wos robbed, harmed, or 
threotened in this incident. 


Is this the last Incident Report to be 
filled for this person? 

□ No - Go to next Incident Report. 

Q Yes - Is this the last HH member 
to be Interviewed? 

□ No - Interview next HH member. 
CD Yes - END ENTERVfEW. Enter 
totof number of Crime 
Incident Reports filled for 
this household in Item 13 
• on the cover nt WCC-O 
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RESIDENT SURVEY INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
Hartford Neighborhood Crime Prevention Program 


NOTE: The questions are listed sequentially as.they are asked. Response 

categories for closed-ended items are underlined in the questions. 


Interview Schedule 


Neighborhood 

A1. First I'd like to start by asking you about your neighborhood. In 
general, is it pretty easy for you to tell a stranger from someone 
who lives in this area, or is it pretty hard to know a stranger when 
you see one? 

A2. In the past year, do you remember seeing any strangers in your neigh¬ 
borhood whose behavior made you suspicious? 

(If yes): 

A3. Did this happen once or more than once ? (About how many times in the 
past year?) 

A4. Did you do anything, like check on the situation, or call the police , 
or did you ignore it? 

(All): 

A5. What do you think your neighbors would do if they saw someone suspi¬ 
cious outside your door - do you think they would probably check on 
the situation or call the police , or would they probably ignore it ? 

A6. In some neighborhoods, people do things together and help each other - 
in other neighborhoods, people mostly go their own ways. In general, 
what kind of neighborhood would you say this is, mostly one where 
people help each other or one where people go their own ways ? 

A7. Would you say you really feel a part of a neighborhood here, or do 
you think of it more as just a place to live ? 


A8. In general, in the past year or so do you think this neighborhood has 
gotten to be a better place to live, a worse place to live, or has it 
stayed about the same ? 
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A9. What is the most important way in which it is (better/worse) ? 

A10. Five years from now, do you think this neighborhood will be a better 
place to live than it is now, worse , or about the same as it is now? 


All. In the past year, have you gone to any meetings of any group concerned 
with problems in this neighborhood? 

(If yes): 

A12. About how many meetings like that have you gone to in the past year? 
(All): 

A13. Could you tell me the name of any groups you know of (including any 
you've been talking about) that are working on problems in this 
neighborhood? (Any others?) 

(Asylum Hill only); 

A15. Have you ever heard of: 

a) Sigourney Square Civic Association (SSCA)? 

b) Western Hill Organization (WHO)? 

c) Central Asylum Hill Association (CAHA)? 

d) Police Advisory Committee (PAC)? 

(For each group known): 

A16. 

c) As far as you know, what is the main purpose of (GROUP)? 

d) Overall, how much good do you think (GROUP) has done - a lot , some 
or not very much ? 

e) Is your home in the area in which (GROUP) works? 

(If yes): 

f) In the past year, have you gone to any meetings or activities 
sponsored by (GROUP)? 

g) How many? 

h) Are you a member of (GROUP)? 

i) What was your main reason for (joining/not joining) (GROUP)? 
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(Outside Asylum Hill only); 

A17. How much good (have these/has this) group(s) done - a lot, some, or 
not very much ? 


(All); 

A18« How many people, both adults and children, would you say are usually 
on the street in front of your home during the daytime - a lot, some, 
a few or almost none? 


A19. How about after dark, how many people would you say are usually on 

the street in front of your house - a lot , some , a few , or almost none ? 

A20. During the day, do most of the people you see on the streets live around 

about half and h alf, or do most of them come from outside the 
neighborhood ? " ^ ~ 


A21. When you think about cars, motorcycles, and buses that pass in front of 
your home during the daytime, would you describe the traffic as very 
busy / busy , moderate , light , or very light ? 


A22. And at night, how would you describe the traffic in front of your home - 
very busy , busy , moderate , light , or very light ? 


A23. How many days during the past week were you outside your house or apart¬ 
ment for some period of time - sitting on the porch or steps, working in 
the yard, or something like that? 


A24. Is there a public park near where you live? 


A25. Is it a place you like to go to or walk through, or not? 

(If no): 

A26. Why is that? 

(All); 

A27 . How often would you say you walk to some place in this neighborhood during 
the day - would you say almost every day , a few ti mes a week, once a week, 
less often, or never? ' ”” 


A28. And after dark, about how often do you walk some place in this neighbor- 
bood - almost every night , a few times a week, once a week, less often', 
or never? " ~~ 
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(All): 

A29. When you go out at night in your neighborhood, do you often drive or 
get someone to drive you rather than walk? 

A30. Do you usually carry anything for protection when you walk in your 
neighborhood - such as a weapon, a whistle, or tear gas? 


A31. During an ordinary week about how many days are there when no one at 
all is home for some time during the daytime? 

(If any): 

A32. About how many hours a day is that (that no one is home)? 

(All): 

A33. And during an ordinary week, about how many evenings are there when 
no one at all is home for periods after dark? 

A34. Do you have special locks on your doors? (All of them or just some?) 

A35. Have you had your valuables engraved with your name or some identifi¬ 
cation in case they are stolen? 

A36. Have you and any of your neighbors ever made an arrangement to watch 
one another's houses when you are not at home? 

(If yes): 

A37. Do you do that all the time , or just on special occasions , such as 
vacations? 


(All): 

A38. Do you have anything else to protect your home from being broken into? 

A39. How many of the people living in this area do you think always lock 
their doors during the daytime - all of them , most of them , some of 
them, or almost none? 


A40. How many of the people living in this area do you think would report 

a crime to the police, such as a burglary, if they saw it happening to 
someone they did not know - all of them , most of them , some of them , 
a few of them, or almost none? 
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How many people living in this area do you think would be willing to 
help with a group that was concerned with preventing a crime in this 
area - all of them , most of them , some of them , a few of them , or 
almost none? 


When neighbors are concerned and try to keep crime from happening to 
others, how much difference do you think it makes in the amount of 
crime in a neighborhood - a lot of difference , some difference , or 
not much difference at all? 


How much do you think people in your area are concerned with prevent¬ 
ing crime from happening to others living here - a great deal , some , 
or not much ? 

How do you think this has changed in the past year - are people in 
your area more concerned with preventing crime, less concerned or 
about the same as they were a year ago? 


(Asylum Hill only); 

A45. In the past year, some streets in Asylum Hill have been closed or 
narrowed, some have been made one-way. Do you know about these 
street changes or not? 

(If yes)! 

A46. Overall, do you think these changes are a good idea , not a good idea , 
or are you not sure? 


A47. 

A48. 


In what ways, if any, have these changes improved the neighborhood? 

In what ways, if any, have these changes made the neighborhood worse? 


(All Asylum Hill); 

A49. Thinking again about the people, adults and children that you see on 
the street in front of your house during the day—would you say there 
are more people on the street than a year ago, fewer people, or is it 
about the same ? 

A50. How about your neighbors, do you see more of your neighbors out on your 
street during the day than you did a year ago, or fewer of them, or 
about the same? 
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A51. And how about the caxs, motorcycles/ and buses that pass in front of your 
home during the day—-would you say the traffic is heavier than it was a 
year ago, lighter , or about the same ? 

Police 

(All): 

B1. Now I d like to talk about the Hartford Police Department. About how 
often do you see a Hartford policeman in this neighborhood on foot — 
severa l times a day , almost every day , a few ti mes a week, once a week, 
a few times a month , or almost never ? 

B2. And about how often do you see Hartford policemen patrolling the streets 
in a car or on a motor scooter “ several times a day , almost every day, 
several times a week , once a week , a few times a month , or almost never ? 

B3. When, someone in this neighborhood calls the Hartford Police Department 

for help, do they usually come right away , or do they take quite a while 
to come? 


B4. Have you had occasion to call the Hartford Police Department for help or 
edaout a crime in the last year or so? 

(If yes): 

B5. What was it about? 


B6. How satisfied were you with the help you received from the police - very 

satisfied , somewhat satisfied , not too satisfied , or not at all satisfied ? 

(All): 

B7. If you came home and found signs that someone had tried to break in, but 
nothing was stolen, would you report it to the police? 


B8. Why is that/Why not? 


If you were robbed on the street and had some money stolen, would you 
report it to the police? 


BIO. Why is that/Why not? 


B11. Overall, how would you rate the job the Hartford Police Department does 
protecting people in this neighborhood - very good , good enough , not so 
good , or not good at all ? 
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B12. And how would you rate the way the Hartford police usually treat people 
in this neighborhood - very well / well enough / not so well, or not well 
at all? 


B13. If 0 stands for very poorly and 10 stands for extremely well, in general, 
how would you rate the way white people are treated by Hartford police? 


B14* How about blacks “ what number would you give for the way they are usu“ 
ally treated by Hartford police? 


B15 . And how about Spanish-speaking people, which number would you give for 
the way the Hartford police treat them in general? 


B16. Do you think police services in this neighborhood have gotten better, 
worse , or stayed the same over the past year? 


(Asylum Hill only): 

B18. As far as you know, have there been any changes in the police service 
or the way police are organized in this neighborhood in the last year 
or two? f 


(If yes): 

B19. Tell me about that. 


B20. Now I am going to read some statements. For each, I want you to tell 

me whether you agree or disagree . 

a) People in your neighborhood have a lot of say in what police do. 

b) The police don't really understand the people in your neighborhood. 

c) The police in your neighborhood really try to do what is best for 

the people that live there. 

d) Police don't spend their time on the problems the people in your 
neighborhood really care about. 

e) When there is a crime problem, it is basically the fault of the 
citizen. 

f) Reporting minor crimes to police is a waste of time. 

g) No matter what police or citizens do, crime in your neighborhood 
will keep ^ing up. 
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Fear 
(All) 
Cl. 


C2. 


C3. 


C4. 


C5. 


C6. 


C7. 


h) If police got more help and cooperation from citizens, they could 
reduce crime in your neighborhood. 


In the daytime, how worried are you about being held up on the street, 
threatened, beaten up or anything of that sort in your neighborhood? 
Would you say you are very wo rried, somewhat worried, just a little 
worried, or not at all worried? ~ 


And how about at night, how worried are you about that sort of thing 
in your neighborhood - very worried , somewh at worried, just a little 
worried, or not at all worried? ~~ ' 


And how worried are you about your home being broken into or entered 
illegally in the daytime when no one is home? Would you say you are 
very worried , somewhat worried , just a littl e worried, or not at all 
worried? 


And how about at night, how worried are you about your home being 
broken into then when you're not at home - very worried, somewhat 
worried , just a little worried , or not at all worried? 


Think of a scale from 0 to 10. Zero stands for no possibility at all 
and ten stands for extremely likely. During the course of a year, 
how likely is it that __^? 

a) someone would break into your (house/apartment) when no one is 
home 

b) your purse/wallet would be snatched in your neighborhood 

c) someone would take something from you by force or threat on the 
street in your neighborhood 

d) someone would beat you up or hurt you on the street in your 
neighborhood 

During the day, how safe do you feel or would you feel being out alone 
in your neighborhood - very safe , reasonably safe , somewhat unsafe , or 
very unsafe ? 


How about after dark, how safe do you feel or would you feel being out 
alone in your neighborhood - very safe , reasonably safe , somewhat 
unsafe , or very unsafe ? 
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C8. 


I am going to read you a list of crime-related problems that exist in 
some areas. For each, I want you to tell me whether it is a big 
problem , some problem , or almost no problem in your neighborhood? 

a) People selling illegal drugs 

b) People using illegal drugs 

c) Groups of teenagers around in the streets or parks 

d) Groups of men in the streets or parks 

e) Drunken men 

f) Prostitution 

(If any rated as big problem or some problem): 

C9. Have you or any of your neighbors tried to do anything about (this/these) 
problem{s)? 


CIO. What have you done? 

(All): 

C11. How about __? Is that a big problem , some pruolem , or 

almost no problem ? 

a) Stealing cars 

b) Burglary - breaking into people's homes 

c) Robbing people on the street 

d) Holding up and robbing small stores or businesses 

e) People being beaten up or hurt on the streets 

f) Crimes against the elderly 

g) Crimes committed by school-aged youths 


C12. Overall, what do you think is the most important crime problem in 
your neighborhood? 


C13. Over the past year, would you say that crime in this neighborhood has 
gone up , gone down , or stayed about the same ? 
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Victimization 


We have some specific questions to ask you about crimes that may have 
happened to you or a member of your household during the past year within the 
Hartford city limits. 

D1. a) During the past year, since a year ago (MONTH), did anyone enter 
your (house/apartment), (garage, or any other building on your 
property), who didn't have a right to be there, to steal some¬ 
thing? 

b) (Other than that) Did you find any sign that someone tried to 
break in but did not succeed, such as a forced window or lock, 
or jimmied door? 

c) Did anyone steal something who had a right to be in your house, 
such as a neighbor, repairman, or delivery man? 

d) Did you (or any member of your household) have your purse or any 
of its contents snatched without force or the threat of force? 

e) Did anyone take or try to take something from you (or any member 
of your household) by using force or the threat of force? 

f) To the best of your knowledge, was cinything stolen from your mail¬ 
box during the past year? 

g) To the best of your knowledge, were there any other times when 
someone broke or tried to break into your mailbox in the past year? 

h) Did anyone steal your car or use it without your permission? 

i) (Other than that) Did you find any signs that someone tried to 
steal your car or use it without permission? 

j) Did you (or any member of your household) have any other property 
stolen that did not involve breaking into your home or using force 
or the threat of force, such as something you left outside of your 
home, something taken from your car or part of your car? 

k) (Other than the things you have mentioned) During the past year, 
were you or any member of your household threatened with' any wea¬ 
pon or tool, or beaten up, or attacked? 

l) (Other than that) During the past year, did anyone attempt to 
forcibly rape, molest, or sexually abuse you (or anyone in the 
household)? 




m) Did anyone purposely destroy or damage anything belonging to you 
including your (house/apartment) or cat/ such as breaking your 
windows or lights, slashing the tires on your car, marking the 
doors of your (house/apartment) or burning something? We are 
interested only in your property or property you are responsible 
for. This does not include street lights or common territory, such 
as the halls of an apartment building. 

(The following set of probes is asked for each of the above when a crime had 
occurred): 

a) (IF SOMETHING WAS STOLEN) Was it worth $50 or more? 

b) What month and year did_ happen? 

c) Did you or anyone else inform the police? 

(If yes): 

d) Did (you/PERSON) or the policeman fill out a formal report? 

e) Did you ever again hear from the police about this? 
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